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is called for by 
carpenters and 
builders be- 
cause they 
know from long 
experience that 
it is the best 
value and the 
most durable 
material for 
p meas win- 
, dows. 

















If you are one of those who are tired of coarse rough sash cord, which 
is not cheap at any price—simply an aggravation—a starter of claims 
for unusable pieces, short. lengths and short weights, and of apologies 


to dissatisfied customers—please look on page 9 for information and 
special offer. 


SAMSON CORDAGE WORKS, Boston, Massachusetts 
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have never had goods in our cases so 4 
dable, of so good value to the customer 
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ker's co-operation with the retailer 
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Write for Carcular 1245-2 describing our trade helps. . 


TERNATIONAL SILVER CO. | } 
Successor to Meriden Britannia Co. 
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We Will Send This 
Display Model With 
The First Shipment 


National Storm and Screen Door Sets will soon be all 
the-“‘go"’ in America’s many hardware stores. 





When the rush starts there is no curbing the demand 
while waiting for re-orders. 


Hence! You will find it well worth the while to figure 
out now the approximate number of National Storm 
and Screen Door Sets you feel able to sell. 


And by all means over-estimate rather than under- 
estimate. In other words, don’t let your supply run 
out in the midst of big business. 


We have many things to tell you about these sets—how 
they are made—how they sell—why they sell—and the 
free offer that goes with your first order. 


Write us today. Your order will be dealt with imme- 
diately upon receipt of it. 


NATIONAL MFG. CO. 
STERLING, ILLINOIS 
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TINGLE’S EXAMPLE 


A Straight Talk on Meeting and Recognizing Opportunity 
By “THE ASSISTANT MANAGER” 

















Gifts for women featured by the Graves Hardware Company, Springfield, Mass. 


covering a sensitive nature, back away from 
this story like a convert from a whiskey bar- 
rel. It’s loaded for bear. 

During the past week I have come in direct con- 
tact with over a hundred hardware clerks. Most of 
them will be ‘“‘just hardware clerks” for the rest of 
their natural days. This won’t happen because they 
are being ground between the millstones of a hard- 
hearted boss and an awful environment. It will be 
because they are plain ordinary thickheads who 
cannot recognize a future in the things nearest at 
hand. They evidently expect kind Providence to 
take them through life on a personally conducted 
tour bawling through a megaphone “Opportunity on 
the Left”—“Splendid Future on the Right.” 


| 2 you are a hardware clerk with a thin skin 


A Piker in the Game of Business 


Many of these boys work like the everlasting 
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blazes. They put their hearts and their hands into 
their work. They love their jobs, love the boss and 
are not afraid of hard work, but they have divorced 
their heads from their surroundings. They are so 
busy watching their step that they don’t look ahead. 
They don’t plan on the future, they just hope for it. 
They work so hard unloading nails and wrapping up 
tea kettles that they are too tired to load up their 
think tanks with the gasolene that will take them 
over the real climbs in life. These boys are com- 
mon. They are honest to everyone but themselves. 
They are dependable to everyone excepting those 
who are going to be dependent upon them. They 
are square with the world in general, but crooked 
to themselves. You may be in this class, and if 
you are, just back up and listen to this analysis of 
yourself. You may be one of the many, who has 
patted himself on the back because of a raise of a 
dollar a week onee a year.: You may be one of those 
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pikers in the game of business who is satisfied to 
just hold down his job and stay in the game. You 
have a chill every year after inventory for fear your 
neck will be stretched over the chopping block on 
which the boss lops off expenses. You may be any 
one of a thousand uncomplimentary things, but you 
don’t have to be, and the object of this ink is just 
to make you sit up and take notice. It will tell you 
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A deep narrow window well utilized to display and ad- 
vertise aluminum ware 


how one hardware clerk is fighting his way up, and 
will remind you of some of the things that might 
be used to pry yourself into prominence. 


He Didn’t Pigeonhole It 


Leonard Tingle is a slender earnest chap I met 
in my mail one morning about a year ago. His 
letter said he was a high school boy working in a 
hardware store after school and Saturdays. He 
wanted advice as to where he could buy the equip- 
ment necessary to take up a course of hardware 
show card writing that had just started in HARD- 
WARE AGE. He got the information, and he didn’t 
pigeonhole it for future reference. He bought and 
got busy. I met him up at the New England Hard- 
ware Convention in Boston last winter, and he told 
me HARDWARE AGE had made him a window trimmer 
and a show card writer. He looked the part, and 
I asked him to write me a letter and send me sam- 


ples of his work. 
Leonard’s Letter 


Here is the letter. It’s worth reading: 


Dear Assistant Manager: 

When the writer was in Boston, February 22, he 
talked with you, told you how he had learned show card 
writing from the course published some time ago in 
HARDWARE AGE, and promised to send pictures of his 
cards and a little article on the subject. 

The first article on “How to Make Your Own Show 
Cards” came to me when I was employed in a small 
town in a store carrying a stock of some $12,000. I 
was attending high school and working in the store 
after hours and on Saturdays. One of my duties was 
to take care of the show windows and I had come to 
the point where I realized that window display with- 
out a show card and without price tickets is like a 
man wearing a dress suit minus his collar. 

I realized that it was up to me to learn how to 
make good cards or to pay to have them made—and 
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that was too expensive. I took a marking brush and 
a can of paint from stock, bought a sheet of cardboard 
and with the top of a showtase as a desk, I tried my 
hand at show card writing. Those first attempts 
would have made any self-respecting shipping clerk 
blush with shame. I gave it up. 


Getting Action on An Opportunity 


The next day HARDWARE AGE came and in it a solu- 
tion of my problem—a lesson in show card writing and 
a promise of a long series of lessons. I bought the 
materials described in that issue and practised. The 
next lesson came and I practised some more and 
turned out a set of cards for one of my windows— 
and incidentally got a slight raise in pay—nothing 
much but still it brought the assurance that the ability 
to make real show cards must be worth something in 
dollars and cents. It was not for pecuniary reasons 
alone, though, that I stuck to the lessons as they were 
published each week. There is a curious fascination in 
the .work—the fascination of production, of making 
something different. 

When the Chance Came 

When the course was completed I bought an air 
brush so that I might duplicate all of the cards shown 
in the lessons, though this is part of the hardware 
show card writer’s equipment that he can very well 
dispense with. 

When the chance came to move up to a bigger posi- 
tion in a bigger store it was the ability acquired 
through these lessons in HARDWARE AGE that gave me 
the position. 

Appreciation 

Had the course cost me a dozen times the price 
asked for it in book form— it did not cost me a cent— 
I should consider that I had bought it at a bargain 
figure when I realize the actual results in dollars and 
cents it has brought me. I am only a youngster—just 
barely past the age when one is supposed to come into 
manhood—but I want to say to every window dresser 
who cannot make his own cards or to any clerk who is 
in a rut and wants to get out of it, “Get HARDWARE 
AGE’s book gn show card writing, practise the lessons 
thoroughly and apply them properly and you have 
bought something that will yield you a large percentage 
of profit.” 

I hope, Mr. Assistant Manager, that this letter and 
the pictures may be the means of inducing many to 
take up this course. It’s a corker, the best thing of its 
kind that has been published, and I know that it cannot 
fail to benefit anyone who will follow its lessons faith- 
fully. 

As for HARDWARE AGE itself, well, it has done so 
much for me I cannot say too much in its praise. 

Very truly yours, 
LEONARD TINGLE, 
Right to the Point 


Now size up the three window displays this boy 
has submitted. Note the long narrow shape of that 
window. It isn’t a snap to get into that space and 
make a business building display, but Tingle has 
done it and his work is right to the point. 

His aluminum wares, gifts for women and sport- 
ing goods windows are each different types of dis- 
plays, and show clearly how this chap works his 
head. Those windows were the result of good hard 
thought. They didn’t just happen. In them I see 
the ideas of other men, and I know Leonard Tingle 
is reading and using the good things he meets. 


Worth the Price 


There are bright, snappy, interest compelling 
show cards in each of these windows. Notice care- 
fully the class of work he turns out. I know what 
it cost HARDWARE AGE to run that course on show 
card writing last year. Sometimes I have thought 
it cost too much, but when I see results like this, 
if not another reader of HARDWARE AGE has profited 
by those lessons I know it will have been worth 


while. 
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Leonard Tingle’s show cards. He learned how to make them from HARDWARE AGE 























Good examples of show card writing with merchandise samples artistically attached to the earde 
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A sporting goods window, trimmed by Leonard Tingle for the Graves Hardware Company 


We know scores of others did meet this oppor- 
tunity on the threshold. I know of a dozen cases 
similar to this one, but these are the first concrete 
examples of good pictures I have had to offer you. 


Avoiding Head Callouses 


Now what’s this all about? Do I want every hard- 
ware clerk in America to suddenly blossom into a 
show card writer and window trimmer? Not on your 
life. All I want you to do, boys, is to work your 
heads. The man with heavy callouses on his hands 
is in grave danger of getting callouses on his brain. 

This is an example of the profits that come from 
reading a good trade paper. Every issue of HARD- 
WARE AGE is loaded with selling ideas. We are 
making a success of this great magazine just be- 
cause it is a merchandising paper. We are spend- 
ing thousands of dollars every week to place before 


- you help and information that will lift you from the 


commonplace. Show cards made a ten strike for 
Tingle. ‘our forte may be buying. If so, study 
HARDWARE AGE market reports. 

Another chap may want to write the store ads. 
Goodness knows there’s a chance for a few thousand 
good ad writers in retail stores. Read Publicity for 
the Retailer. 

Some other clerk may get up where he belongs 
by becoming an auto accessory specialist. The am- 
munition is right in HARDWARE AGE. 

If you want to land as a manager read this paper 
from cover to cover, and if your selling and man- 
agerial ability don’t come up like a thermometer 
over a register you had better buy a shovel and 
get a job in the brick yard. 

There is no business in America today with more 
good positions open than in hardware. I know of a 
few top notch openings, but they are for top notch 


men. There’s an advertisement for a couple of five- 
thousand dollar men in this issue of HARDWARE AGE. 
I don’t know of a common clerkship open at this 
minute. That’s the story. If you mean business 
get a hardware paper headed for your home ad- 
dress. Then wake up to the fact that a diploma 
doesn’t mean success. It’s just equipment for work. 
Start a scrap book. Divide it into four parts, 
spring, winter, summer and fall. 

When you sit down with your HARDWARE AGE you 
are sitting down with your future. Read with a 
pencil in your hand, and mark those things that can 
be used to build business in your store. Cut them 
out and paste them in your scrap book. 


Ideas and Action 

Then pinch yourself again. So far your work 
has been preparatory. Unless you put those scrap 
book suggestions to work in your business life they 
will never yield you a penny, or an ounce of real 
satisfaction. 

Leonard Tingle didn’t learn show card writing 
and window trimming from reading. He accom- 
plished it from reading and acting. Get the idea. 
Then get to work and remember I’m with you all 
the way as the Assistant Manager of your store. 
I’m open for suggestions, and I’m ready to work 
with you. There’s a heap of satisfaction in help- 
ing fellows of the Tingle brand. 


AN must work—that is inevitable. But he may 
work grudgingly, or he may work gratefully; he 
may work as a man, or he may work as a slave. He 
can not always choose his work, but he can go about it 
in a cheerful, generous temper and with an uplooking 
heart. There is no work so rude that he may not exalt 
it; there is no work so dull that he may not enliven it. 
—E xchange. 



































BUILDING TOMORROW'S BUSINESS 


By ROBERT T. GEBLER 


OU are probably acquainted with that smug 

) individual who lolls back in his pew when 

the minister is burning his barbs into the 
congregation and mutters “He doesn’t mean me.” 
There are lots of him. 

I know dozens of otherwise splendid business 
men who will lie awake nights trying to dodge 
some new idea. They are afraid of originality. 
They will twist and squirm and duck around any- 
thing new trying to see how they can get along 
without it rather than see how they can use it. 

If we waited for all the new wrinkles to develop 
within our own narrow experience we would never 
get anywhere. It is the ability to take a new idea 
to pieces and re-shape it for our own needs that has 
put some of the big fellows where they are. Some 
dealers remain small because they are afraid to 
grow big. An idea the other man uses is all right 
for him, they reason, but they cannot digest any- 
thing new until it has been re-fashioned for them. 

A few days ago I asked a hardware man why 
he didn’t go after the boys in his town. He didn’t 
give me much of a chance to lay my idea before 
him, but jumped at me with: “Do you think I want 
a lot of hoodlums running around my store upset- 
ting things?” Already prepared, you see, to com- 
bat the first new thought anyone might attempt to 
inflict upon him. 

Now in the first place I did not mean the boys in 
the primary grades of the local schools. I meant 
the boys who were old enough to think. The boys 
who had passed their thirteenth ‘year and were ar- 
riving at that age when they were forming prefer- 
ences. Certainly the boy of today is the buyer of 
tomorrow. Within a very short time he will be 
the provider of a home—the carpenter—the me- 
chanic. He will be the office worker—the man in 
the shop, the man of affairs. He is a buying unit 
in the embryo. 

Old trade moves to other parts of, if not out, of 
town. Competition takes some of our best buyers 
from us, and others just die off according to the 
divine plan of things. These delinquents must be 
replaced and from what source will they come if 
not from the youth of today? Years move quickly 
and the dealer who thinks development of that sort 
is too slow and the results too remote has no one 
but himself to blame if other stores recognize the 
possibilities of the boy trade and step in ahead of 
him. The buyers of tomorrow must come from the 
youth of today—yet how many dealers make a sin- 
cere and consistent effort to win the favor of the 
boys in their neighborhood? 

From thirteen to twenty is the most impression- 
able period of boy life. If you can reach the: boy 
then—make him your friend—give him a real rea- 
son for preferring your store now and show him 
that you want his friendship and are willing to 
serve him—you cannot fail to make a splendid im- 
pression on that lad. It is human nature and you 
can’t dodge that. Get him now and the chances 
are you can hold him until his purchases mean 
something more than the usual trinkets the aver- 
age boy will buy. 

I like to see the letter heads of C. W. Stukas of 
Clinton, Iowa. Emblazoned across the top of the 
page is the slogan: WE HELP BOYS. Isn’t it fine. 
Here is a fellow who is building for tomorrow— 
who is making friends when friends are easiest 
made and the chances are that Stukas got his cue 
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from the department stores who have been going 
strong for the boy trade for several years. 

Harry Reinhart of Scranton is a sporting goods 
man—now here is your chance to shape the other 
man’s idea to your own needs. Harry Reinhart 
is probably one of the best known men in Scranton 
among the younger element. To mention his name 
to the average boy is to see the youngster’s face 
wreathed in smiles before you have a chance to say 
anything else. How he has won the friendship of 
the boys in this city is no secret. Here it is: 

Every spring friend Reinhart advertises the fact 
that he is going to distribute a barrel or so of base- 
balls among the boys. If you know of anything that 
will get into the skin of a healthy American boy 
along about April quicker than the mention of base- 
ball you’ll have to show Mr. Reinhart. He knows. 
For on the day of distribution the youngsters form 
a regular mob outside the door, clamoring for ad- 
mittance. They come from all classes and from 
every corner of the city. The street is usually 
jammed and it looks as if anything resembling or- 
der would be impossible. It reminds us of the car- 
toonist’s conception of bargain day—only worse. 

However, Mr. Reinhart has it all reduced to a 
system; the youngsters are admitted in small 
groups and led through the store, a guide showing 
them the stock and telling them interesting things 
about it as they proceed. Up one aisle and down 
another—upstairs and down they tramp and at the 
end of the ceremony the balls are handed around— 
each boy tagged and another group admitted. And 
so it goes until the supply of balls is exhausted—and 
Mr. Reinhart has surrounded the youthful heart 
with hoops of steel. The best testimony of its effi- 
ciency is the continuation of the plan. I have 
watched it for three years and it goes back a good 
many more than that. 

Certainly those “kids,” as Reinhart calls them, 
must have a warm spot in their hearts for him and 
the warmth lingers. What he is doing is this: He 
is getting a first mortgage on their preference for 
it is-only natural to assume that most of those boys 
are going to make his store their headquarters 
when they reach the age of generous buying, even 
though their purchasing power right now may not 
be a consideration. And here is another little se- 
cret. That plan makes a hit with the men, too— 
and the newspapers usually come out strong with 
a story of the distribution. : 

And that is only one plan of many good ones. I 
just heard of ,a hardware man who took one hun- 
dred boys to the park for an outing, fed them to the 
point of overflowing, held a lot of interesting field 
events and sent them home at dusk—tired, filled and 
friendly. From this group he picked enough boys 
to form a baseball team, furnished them with uni- 
forms bearing his name and managed the team for 
them. I am told that those boys did everything 
they could to boost his store. They took their par- 
ents in, they called at houses about town and asked 
the tenants to buy their wares at So and So’s and 
clamored for the privilege of distributing his circu- 
lars. It must have been very encouraging to the 
merchant. 

Another store gives the boys a generous supply 
of cards upon which the boy’s name is printed. The 
idea is to distribute these cards from door to door 
with the suggestion that the lady receiving it pre- 
sent it at the store for a free gift of a trifling nature 
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which she will receive with any purchase she 
makes. The boy who has the largest number of 
eards returned bearing his name receives a sub- 
stantial prize. 

But all this is more along the line of getting the 
boys to work for you. I meant to be more emphatic 
about making customers of them. Let us take the 
case of a Pennsylvania dealer who quite without 
thinking put an ex-prep. school athlete in his ‘store. 
This young fellow was a live wire. His weakness 
was sporting goods. From that time on the win- 
dows took on an outdoor appearance. There was 
always something interesting to display and this 
chap went the limit. The boys soon came to know 
him. They got him to help them out in outfitting 
their teams. They leaned upon his richer experi- 
ence—came to him with their questions, thirsted for 
his ideas and suggestions, made him umpire and 
referee. All of which made the boys look upon this 
store as their store and they couldn’t be induced to 
go anywhere else. 

I recall a store now that followed the same plan 
with tools. Twice a week their window display was 
changed and always there was an attractive tool 
display with a lot of cleverly drawn designs of things 
for boys to make. One chart would show how these 
various things were put together and another card 
indicated the tools necessary to do the work and 
their cost. One week it was an ice boat and a fort. 
Another week it was hen coop and log cabin and so 
on, even to furniture and wagons. Every encour- 
agement was given the boys to come inside and ask 
questions. This stunt made quite a hit with the 
fathers who were anxious to find useful and in- 
structive entertainment for their boys, for many of 
these interested fathers went out of their way to 
see these windows. This particular dealer told me 
that he sold an almost unbelievable number of tool 
chests as a result of his idea. 


Forcing a New Department 


Now drawing material is getting to be quite a line 
in the hardware trade. Many dealers have taken 
the step and are reaping the reward of their cour- 
age. Others are holding off because, as I said be- 
fore, it is new, and nothing looks so formidable as 
newness to the man who is afraid. 

They cannot comprehend it. I know two brothers 
who embarked in the hardware business many years 
ago and they never had a split until one of the 
brothers began to see something in the drawing 
material line. For a time it looked as if something 
would snap, but for the sake of brotherly decency 
the belligerent brother gave in and, very much 
against his own judgment, decided to help his 
brother make good with the new line of drawing 
materials. How they did it introduces the best 
window display stunt I ever saw. 

The enthusiastic brother announced a window 
trimming contest among the boys in the manual 
training school. The plan was laid before one of 
the instructors, who immediately entered into the 
spirit of the event and gave it a lot of his spare 
time. He even went so far as to aid in the seleetion 
of the four boys who were to enter the contest. Each 
boy was given entire possession of the window each 
Friday. He received no more help than was abso- 
lutely necessary, but had to depend largely upon his 
own ingenuity and originality. It was essentially 
a boy’s display. The display cards used were let- 
tered by the boys themselves, the drawing material 
was arranged by them and even to the drawings 
made by other boys in the school which were used 
to liven up the display. Then, too, there was the 
usual equipment of school flags and bunting to 
give the needed touch of local color. 
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These windows were allowed to stand for three 
days, during which time they were advertised in 
the local papers and photographs made so that the 
various displays could be compared for merit at the 
end of the contest. During those first four weeks 
it seemed that the entire manual training body had 
to see that window every day and, although located 
in a block where attractive windows were the ruk, 
this little hardware store sprang into renown over- 
night. The idea was a simple one and the applica- 
tion was easy. No elaborate or expensive prepara- 
tions were necessary and perhaps its very force was 
in its simplicity. 

It was a short step to an interclass competition, 
for as the idea expanded enthusiasm grew. This 
time tickets were printed by the students and dis- 
tributed all over town. It was a bid for votes. The 
voter was asked to see each display and make a 
choice by entering the number of the display on his 
card. The cards were collected by a committee, the 
tally made and the result turned over to the dealer 
for the distribution of the prizes. 

The idea soon assumed interscholastic proportions 
—partly because Mr. Dealer saw bigger possibilities 
ahead and partly as a measure of self-defense, 
since the high school students had appointed a com- 
mittee to make overtures to another dealer. The 
interscholastic window trimming contest was just 
as simple as its predecessors, except in this in- 
stance each of the schools appointed a committee to 
take full charge. Naturally both the arrangements 
and the displays themselves were more elaborate. 

The fact was that the students became noticeably 
active in getting their parents and friends to go 
down and see the windows. The papers got busy 
and gave the boys a lift. The struggle for the 
prizes became acute, and even the pupils of the 
lower schools found themselves taking sides and 
casting votes for their favorites. 

Did the dealer get publicity? Why need we em- 
phasize the value or benefits of this campaign, since 
they are entirely too evident to require elaboration. 
Certainly no store in that town had ever had more 
people taking an active interest in it at the same 
time. Certainly no store had ever made such a hit 
with so large a student body—and certainly this 
publicity had a return value in good will as well as 
dollars and cents that will be mighty hard to cal- 
culate for some time. 

The prizes were trifling in comparison to the re- 
sults. Such articles as tennis rackets, roller skates 
and rifles for the individuals and silver cup for the 
schools comprised the list of awards. Easy, 
wasn’t it? 

Now, there is a chance for you to do as much in 
your town, providing you act quickly enough to get 
in ahead of some of your competitors who are just 
as anxious to get the boy trade as you are, and if 
the dollars and cents value of the boys’ preference 
means anything to you—this plan will surely open 
up a new field of possibilities. 

And a competition of this kind need not be re- 
stricted to drawing material. There are many 
lines in the hardware stock that will lend them- 
selves to competitive displays. The merchant will 
have to select those lines himself. He may find 
something that will appeal to the girls or the 
women or to the business men. He may not follow 
the plan in every detail, but surely he can recon- 
struct it to fit into local possibilities and conditions. 

The usual way to attract the growing boy is 
through the newspaper and if handled properly it 
ought to bring good results. If you are going to 
use the newspaper for this purpose I would suggest 
that you have first a real story to tell and bolster 
up your story with illustrations that have snap and 
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life. It is so easy in newspaper advertising to use 
cheap cuts and mediocre copy. Not long ago I ran 
across a series of newspaper advertisements of the 
boy type that hit a new high average of effective- 
ness. 

These advertisements were built upon the tool 
idea mentioned elsewhere in this article. Each ad- 
vertisement gave the boy something to do—it was 
brimming over with suggestive value—the illustra- 
tions really illustrated. The idea was to get the 
boy thinking about something he could build or 
make. One day it was a window flower box. An- 
other day it was a bench. Then again it was a 
cupboard and always a few good tools were sug- 
gested and the prices stated in plain figures. Each 
advertisement closed with a strong invitation to the 
boy to call and talk over their ideas with Mr. Dealer 
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himself. And as I read this series it seemed that 
Mr. Dealer was making an appeal to the parents too, 
since all the articles suggested were things that 
could be used about the house. 

But why continue? There are boys in your town, 
many of them. Tomorrow they will be somebody’s 
customers. Will they be yours? Are you making 
friends with them today, or are you just letting 
them grow up in their own sweet way without form- 
ing buying preferences to become anybody’s cus- 
tomers? Now is your chance. The older buyers 
are more or less secure, now let’s turn to the boys. 
Let’s create trade—let’s clinch tomorrow’s business 
while the less progressive dealer tucks this issue of 
HARDWARE AGE away with others from which he 
has never had the gumption to extract two cents’ 
worth of business building ideas. 
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ARSHALL BROS., Harvard, Ill., use a book- 
Mi keeping system which materially lessens the 

work of the bookkeeper. No day-book is 
used and only sales totals are posted in the ledger. 
An itemized statement may be rendered in a mo- 
ment without the work which old methods entail 
and a complete record of all purchases made by a 
customer is always available. 


Sales Slips Take Place of Day-Book 


Charges are entered upon a sales slip provided 
with a duplicate sheet. These sheets are purchased 
in pad form for convenience. The usual informa- 
tion is written on the sales slip except that the 
salesman’s name and the date are omitted. 

When a charge has been made the slip and dupli- 
cate are inserted in the cash register and the trans- 
action recorded in the usual manner. This prints 
on the slip and the duplicate (the duplicate is 14- 
inch longer than the original for this purpose. See 
Fig. 1), the salesman’s number, the amount of the 
sales, the number of the transaction and the date. 


Checking for Lost Sheets 


The sales slips are taken to the office each night 
when the register is balanced. By checking the 
slip numbers, the bookkeeper is able to ascertain 
that no charge slips have been lost. Should a num- 
ber be missing reference to the detail strip will 


show which salesman made the sale and the amount 
of the charge. 


Only Totals Posted in Ledger 


Posting the ledger is done from the sales slips, 
and only the total amount of the sale is entered. 
The items are not enumerated. Each account in the 
ledger has a number. When an amount is posted 
the number of the account is entered on the sales 
slip in the bracket prepared for this purpose. The 
sales slip and duplicate are then placed in a steel 
file in a division numbered to correspond with the 
account number. 

The drawers of this file are divided into two sec- 
tions, the account number divisions being dupli- 
cated. One of these sections is used for unpaid 
accounts, and the duplicate sales slips are placed in 
the other after an account has been settled. In this 
way the bookkeeper can refer immediately to an 
account which has been paid. 


Rendering Statements 


When a statement is to be rendered the book- 
keeper removes the original sales slips from the file, 
leaving the duplicates until the account has been 
paid. These original slips constitute an itemized 
statement, to which is attached the ordinary state- 
ment form showing the net amount of the account. 

The duplicate sales slips are never given to a 
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customer, and are removed from the file only for 
the purpose of transferring to another file after 
the account has become out of date and reference is 
not likely to be required. This is done only once 
or twice during a year. 


Handling Payments on Account 


All money paid on account is put through the cash 
register. A duplicate slip, similar to the sales slip 
but of different color, is used. The salesman enters 
the name and address and then inserts the sheet in 
the cash register, which records the salesman’s let- 
ter, the amount received, number of the slip and 
the date. The slip (Fig. 2) indicates whether the 
account was paid in cash or by check. 

The original is given to the customer for a re- 
ceipt and the duplicate goes to the office where the 
amount is credited to the customer, the account 
number entered and the slip filed with the sales 
slips. 

Goods Returned for Credit 


The same form is used for listing goods that are 
returned for credit on account, but such transac- 
tions are naturally put through the register under 
the “No Sale” key. The bookkeeper posts the total 
of this credit in the ledger and files the slip under 
the account number with the other slips. 

Where cash is paid from the register for goods 
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returned, a different form (Fig. 3) is used. The 
slip is put through the register in the same way 
that others are and in addition the salesman signs 
his name to the slip. This form is used for all cash 
paid out of the register. 


Advantages of the System 


Marshall Brothers believe that this system solves 
their bookkeeping problem. They find it possible 
to do this work in less than half the time formerly 
required. They contend rightly that an expensive 
cash register should do more than merely record 
cash transactions. 

Following are some of the advantages which they 
enumerate: 

Register total each day shows total amount of 
business done and the individual sales of each em- 
ploye. Errors are minimized and much time is 
saved by the elimination of itemized ledger post- 
ing. All records that the old method provides are 
available. Itemized statements are rendered with- 
out loss of time. The number of ledger sheets 
required is considerably reduced, making that book 
much easier to handle. 

The special register used by this firm was built 
by the National Cash Register Company and the 
slip forms were printed by the American Sales Book 
Company, Ltd., Elmira, N. Y. 

















An attractive display of baseball goods 


Attractive Display of Baseball 
Goods 


UNDREDS of window trimmers have demon- 
strated the fact that a miniature ball ground 
with players in position makes a window display 
that attracts attention. The only fault that may be 
found with such a display is that it may not produce 
the actual sales that a display of different character 
would. 
This objection has been overcome in the display 


that is reproduced in this connection. While most 
of the floor of the window is devoted to the small 
ball ground the background contains a very com- 
plete assortment of baseball goods. 

Baseballs are displayed on glass shelves sus- 
pended from the ceiling and are also fastened to the 
rims on which an assortment of bats is shown. A 
seine is used for displaying the gloves, mitts and 
other small goods. 

The display is very attractive and no doubt in- 
creased the sales of the Mitchell-Powers Hardware 
Company, Bristol, Va. 














THE MAN BEHIND THE COUNTER 


to back him up, and when pay day comes the sales- 
man feels that he is entitled to what he gets and 
that his employer has received his money’s worth. 

The “Man Behind The Counter” has helped me 
and it will help others. 


Wite Helps Sell Stove 


R L. SLATON with the Thompson Bros. Com- 
¢ pany, Memphis, Tex., writes: 

I do not believe that one-half the salesmen in the 
United States know what it means to be a salesman. 
I think we have the best opportunity to learn and 
to make friends of any class of people in the world, 
for we are constantly meeting strangers, and if we 
do not make friends of them we are not treating 
the “‘Boss” as we should. 

The “Boss” has other duties to look after and 
does not meet as many people as the salesmen. 
Therefore, it is the duty of every man who is em- 
ployed to sell goods, to make every man, woman 
and child that comes into the store want to come 
back again. 


When “Hubby” Passed the Buck 


I have in mind a lady who wanted an oil stove 
but did not want the style that we carry in stock. 
I learned that she was going to buy a stove and 
I began to work on her husband, and he told me that 
she wanted another style of stove. I had been ob- 
taining quite a bit of business from “Hubby” and 
had always satisfied him, so he said I might deliver 
the stove and show his wife how it worked and if 
I succeeded in persuading her to keep it he would 
“set ’em up.” 

Salesman’s Wife Helps Demonstrate 


I loaded “Mr. Stove” in the wagon and then drove 
past my home and had my wife go with me to de- 
liver it. When I left the store the “Boss” and the 
bookkeeper said if I persuaded the customer to keep 
the stove it would be a feather in my cap, for she 
did not want that make. 

Well, my “Better Half” and I delivered the stove 
and had the lady make up some biscuit and we 
baked them in just a short time. The prospect was 
well pleased, bought the stove, and has been a good 
customer ever since. She says she certainly is glad 
I sold her that stove for she would not give it up 
for any other she ever saw. 


A Difference Between Drawing a Salary and Earning 
One 


[ tell you, boys, you who are married can get your 
wives to help you make sales sometimes, and they 
are always glad to help. If your man behind the 
counter is the man behind the gun and if he will 
do his very best he will always find the “Boss” ready 
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What Kind of Thimbles Do 
You Sell? 


A WOMAN came into the store the other day 
and asked the price of thimbles. I told her 
they were five cents each. She said that she would 
take one. I wrapped up an adjustable flue thimble 
and handed it to her; she gave it back and said 
that she meant a sewing thimble. Of course, we 
did not have what she wanted so I could not sub- 
stitute very well.—ALVIE E. NELSON, Keokuk, Iowa. 


Explaining Price Difference in 
Wash-Boilers 


bk salesman frequently finds customers who 

cannot understand why an article is higher in 
price than they have been quoted for goods of 
similar appearance. Often the store does not stock 
two grades so that the salesman may show both 
and explain the price difference, but a quick-witted 
salesman will often find some way to convince his 
customer that the higher priced article is really — 
worth what is asked. 

The letter which follows shows how this was 
done in the case of a woman who did not under- 
stand why a 14-ounce copper wash boiler was quoted 
at a higher price than she had formerly paid. 

This letter is from Alvie E. Nelson, with the 
Smith Hardware Company, Keokuk, Iowa: 

Just yesterday a woman came in and asked for 
a copper wash boiler. I showed her a couple of 14- 
ounce, all copper boilers and I told her the price 
after she had looked at them. 

She said she did not think that they were so ex- 
pensive, that she had paid $2.50 for the last one 
she bought, which was about seventeen years ago. 
Our price was $3.50. She was about to go out 
when I showed her the difference between a 12 
ounce and a 14 ounce tea kettle. One was one- 
quarter of a pound heavier than the other. Then I 
told her that she might find a 12 ounce boiler, but 
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that the difference in price would not be very much 
and she told me that we could deliver the boiler 
for her. She said that of course she did not know 
there was any difference between copper boilers, 
but that we ought to know our business. 
| when there seems to be no bright spot ahead 
—serving him to the best of your ability when 
the opportunity offers for a personal favor, in- 
formation or small pick-up orders—he finds that 
you and your house can be relied upon and the 
business will be sure to come. 

I have found that the feeling of friendship is a 
great help as a business getter. When two men 
get to calling each other “Bill” and “Joe,” business 
is bound to be done. 

I have found that following up inquiries referred 
to the dealer by manufacturers of different lines 
has opened some nice accounts on other lines as 
well. 

With a firm behind him that appreciates his en- 


deavors, that has quality lines and service, a young 
man with persistency must make good. 


Persistency Wins 
HAVE found that by sticking to your man even 


Results of Keeping After the Customer 
I remember one man I had been calling on for 
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some time without any results. One morning I 
carried a Clipper lacer out to his shop and gave 
him a demonstration. I tried my best but could 
not even leave the machine on trial. The next 
month, when he was evidently in trouble, he sent a 
hurry order for the machine and a supply of hooks. 
I felt well repaid for my efforts, and since that time 
I have been able to interest him in some other 
lines of ours and have obtained an increasing busi- 
ness from him each month. 


Bringing the Customer to the Store 


I think of another man to whom we seemed un- 
able to sell any of our tools. I met him one day 
as he was leaving his factory at noon for lunch. 
Knowing that he was buying a great many tools I 
urged him to jump into the car and take the time 
to look over our stock at close range. 

We spent a very busy two hours, and he was 
much impressed with our stock and facilities for 
taking care of him. He was shown features that 
could be forced home with better results while 
looking at the tools than in his own office and we 
have received orders for several thousand dollars’ 
worth of tools within six weeks from the date of 


his visit. Yours very truly, 
J. K. WISWELL. 
With the Chandler & Farquhar Company, Boston, 
Mass. 


HOW DRUMMERS ARE TREATED IN SOME STORES 


By HAMP WILLIAMS 


RUSDEN ED with a grip of samples, he enters the 

store and immediately upon his entrance is 
discovered and recognized by the proprietor, who 
either makes his get-away or gets very busy. The 
drummer, having no other business except to see 
and to sell te this one conceited bigot, waits and 
waits until his excellency, the distinguished pro- 
prietor of a small and poorly kept store, has ap- 
parently finished his very urgent and important 
duties. Then with fear and trembling the drum- 
mer brings on the attack, but is soon repulsed by 
a sharp response from the “boss” which almost 
brings the enemy to his knees. The boss gets busy 
on some clerical work that may be continued in- 
definitely. The drummer, who has been instructed 
by his house to see this merchant, is not justified 
in doing what his natural inclinations would sug- 
gest, i. e., to place a No. 10 just below the pistol 
pocket of the said proprietor as he makes his get- 
away out through the back door for lunch. In- 
stead; he must wait and see the gentleman. He 
too must eat. He asks one of the clerks, who looks 
more like a whipped dog than an American citizen, 
if he may leave his sample case in the office, which 
distinguished privilege is granted. He hurries off 
to eat a bite, so that he may get back and meet the 
said proprietor immediately on his return, and 
before he gets busy. In this-he is successful, and 
exerting his self control, he tells him that he is 
glad to meet him and smiles when he feels more 
like cursing. 

“Good evening, Mr. Proprietor, glad to meet you. 
I came to this town purposely to see you and show 
you through my line.” Almost before he can finish 
the answer comes: 

“Sir, you can no doubt see that I am a very busy 
man, and have no time for you during business 
hours, but if you will come back to my store after 
supper I will look through your line.” 

“May I ask what time you will be at vour store 
after supper?” 


“Yes, at 8 o’clock.” 

At the appointed hour the drummer returns; the 
store is dark and the doors are locked. He waits 
for 30 minutes, goes to a telephone, calls the pro- 
prietor’s residence and is informed by the cook 
that Mr. Proprietor has gone to the show. He 
wires his house for instructions. The answer 
comes, “Wait until you see him.” 

Back, next morning, bright and early, and in due 
time, in comes Mr. Proprietor, who is somewhat 
surprised to see the drummer, and through curi- 
osity, more than anything else, and without any 
explanation whatever of the falsehood he had told 
him the day before, he inquires abruptly, “What 
line do you handle?” 

The drummer begins to tell him that he repre- 
sents So and So, jobbers. The proprietor cuts him 
short again. 

“IT buy all my goods from the factories, and am 
not interested.” 

“Let me show you my samples?” 

“No, not necessary. The very fact that I buy 
of the factories should convince you that you have 
no show whatever to sell me; I buy as cheaply as 
you do; no wonder some merchants pay so high for 
their goods.” 

The traveling salesman is justified and must, in 
self defense, charge a man like the one I have de- 
scribed more than he would a merchant who treats 
him nicely, looks through his line and lets him go 
promptly. You can catch more flies with molasses 
than with vinegar. 

Whatever success I have had the credit is largely 
due to my friends and not my enemies. I try hard 
to make everybody like me and to have no one dis- 
like me. You can have no better friends in busi- 
ness than the traveling salesmen, no difference 
whom they represent, and it will be an unfortunate 
day for the small merchants of this country when 
the services of the traveling salesmen are dispensed 
with. 












A SELLING PLAN FOR SEWING 
MACHINES 


A Profitable Household Specialty for the Hardware Trade—Example of 
Successful Sewing Machine Advertising—A Mail 
Order Follow-Up that Made Good 


By G. H. 


machine of the world. They are sold all over 

the world, in every little town and settlement. 
Wherever a family lives you’ll find American-made 
sewing machines. 

Machine sewing has passed all stages of experi- 
ment, novelty or doubt. Machines for family use 
are now so well known, and the mechanism is so 
simple that the day of the expert and exclusive sew- 
ing machine dealer is passed. 

The time has been reached when the sewing ma- 
chine is as much a household necessity as the cook 
stove. No housewife can go without a stove, nor 
will she do her sewing by hand when it is possible 
to secure through reputable hardware dealers a 
first-class machine for twenty-five or thirty dollars. 
Every home does or must have a sewing machine, 
hence the demand is a staple and constant one. 

This naturally places the sewing machine on the 
plane of established merchandising, and to-day the 
progressive hardware merchant who does not handle 
sewing machines does himself as well as his trade 
an absolute injustice, for this is a household line 
on which he can build up a reputation—make money 
—and largely control. If you will impress your 
customers with the fact of your sincerity in pre- 
senting sewing machines, convey to them that your 
machines will and do give satisfaction, you will be 
agreeably surprised to see how easy it will be to 
move them at a good profit—to know that sewing 
machines do sell, do give satis‘action, are good, and 
are money makers for any hardware dealer. 

Much progress in the perfecting of sewing ma- 
chines has been made in the past few years, brought 
about by sheer necessity, and to-day there are a 
number of sewing machines on the market that have 
been thoroughly tried out and proved a success. 
Many hardware dealers who have added this line 
and given it proper attention find it exceedingly 
profitable, for the sale of machines, once you get 
them introduced, is comparatively easy. 

A survey of the situation leads to the conclusion 
that there is a constant demand for good machines, 
and the dealer who gets into the game in dead 
earnest is sure of a regular trade and liberal profits. 
The main thing is to have your customer take an 
interest in you; in other words, to have him “full 
of curiosity,” anxious to know what you have that 
is good, and if you use articles like sewing machines 
that are in universal demand, every once in a while 
to create an impression that you have some good 
things, he will give you more of his trade and be 
more anxious to find out about other things which 
he is constantly buying. 

There comes a time in every business when new 
specialties are no longer new, but are either “regu- 
lar stock” or “dead stock.” Although the one time 
new specialties may be replaced by samples yet more 
new and novel, it still requires the same careful, 
persistent, wide-awake nursing. The writer only 
this week visited a hardware dealer who is noted 
for his aggressiveness and bravery in taking up 
new lines. He remarked to the head of a depart- 


T's American sewing machine is the sewing 


‘the local dealer has been. 
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ment that the sales on a certain line of oil stoves 
had practically ceased to exist, although the line 
had been favorably received and freely sold when 
first stocked. The answer came as a surprise: 
“That is quite likely, because we are not pushing 
it as we did when it first came out.” The hint was 
immediately acted upon, and the necessity for a 
repeat order is now becoming apparent. All of 
which means, when literally translated, that after 
you have stocked sewing machines make it a point to 
always keep your stock complete. When once a line 
is selected, don’t let it become dormant for want of 
sufficient stcck and nourishment in the way of proper 
selling effort. Don’t run out of goods. If you are 
“just out” for a single day, sales may be lost, and 
your sewing machine prestige and profit account 
suffer accordingly. 


Creating Business 


In the beginning of things commercial, the seller 
with his goods in hand met the buyer face to face, 
and the transaction was completed then and there. 
As business grew, he employed substitutes, which 
he called salesmen. With the desire of still further 
increasing his business, the progressive man availed 
himself of still another expedient, which we call ad- 
vertising. And the history of business tells us his 
enterprise proved successful, for it brought to him 
business that he could have secured in no other way. 

In this connection there are still many storekeep- 
ers who do not realize how much business is cre- 
ated every year. Many dealers still seem to think 
that business came simply from the necessity of the 
goods. A large part of the business every year is 
created not by necessity, but by caprice or whim, 
or by a temporary desire aroused by advertising, 
or by seeing an article attractively displayed. And 
we all know many people send away for things they 
can’t get at home, simply for the reason that they 
can’t get them at home. Other people send to the 
mail order man, just because it is “sending off” for 
the thing. Both classes constitute the mail order 
man’s opportunity. 


Mail,Order House Competition 


Have you ever asked yourself how many sewing 
machines the mail order houses sold in your county 
during the past year? Maybe they sold more than 
you like to think of. Well—how did it happen that 
they sold so many? Listen, and I’ll tell you. 

The mail order man has built up his trade by 
being a better buyer, a better salesman, a better ad- 
vertiser, and a more live and energetic pusher than 
And that’s the gospel 
truth of the matter. 

And you know perfectly well that you can take a 
man into your store today, and if your stock is 
anything at all what it should be, you can give him 
a better bargain—better sewing machine value for 
his money than any catalog house on earth. You 
are sure of it, if you know your sewing machine is 
right—if you bought it as a cold-blooded business 
proposition, and to resell at a profit. 
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But before this fact does you any good, you’ve 
got to let the other people—your customers—know 
about it. You must take a leaf from the successful 
sewing machine agent’s note book, and not only let 
the people know the fact that you can give them 
good sewing machines, and a genuine bargain, but 
you have to persuade them of the facts that you give 
them, and keep iterating and reiterating the facts 
again and again. Establish credit for your sewing 
machine claims in the minds of buyers, and you will 
find your sewing machine stock an investment that 
returns a profit of many fold. 


Talk Quality, Not Price 


Price talk is on a low level. Quality talk on a 
high one. Price talk appeals to the saving. Quality 
talk to the spender—or at least the well to do. 
Price talk implies cheap goods, perhaps inferior, 
while quality talk means the best, but where price 
talk hurts and quality arguments count big is that 
the moment you begin to talk price, you take the 
customer’s mind off what he is going to receive and 
center his attention on what he is going to get 
for it. Now, this is usually disastrous. 

You don’t catch that shrewd trader and judge of 
human nature—the sewing machine agent—talking 
that way—and if any one comes right down among 
the masses to do business, it is certainly he. On 
his wagon are piled two or three sewing machines. 
They are cheap—dirt cheap. 

The reason he does business this way, he explains, 
is because he has no store rent to pay. He gives 
the public the benefit of this saving, he talks cheap- 
ness in the abstract, sets up expectation of cheap- 
ness, hammers away at the idea that the customer 
is going to get a sewing machine mighty cheap, but 
he never tells the customer how much he is going 
to ask until he has followed up this impression of 
cheapness with another impression—the great, big, 
high grade quality of the sewing machines he is 
going to give. When he is ready to go on from 
his first point to his second, a half dozen prominent 
features about his machine have been pointed out. 
He asks the housewife to inspect for herself—to 
note the variety of things his sewing machine will 
do. He dilates, colors and magnifies this wonderful 
sewing machine he is going to sell, and then names 
his price. Properly worked up to this last is the 
climax and it looks small—insignificant—not nearly 
enough, and you wonder how he can do it even 
though he pays no store rent. 

The fundamental principle of salesmanship in 
selling sewing machines is to lure the prospective 
buyer with thoughts of the quality he is going to 
get, not the price he is going to pay. 

Many hardware dealers hesitate to take hold of 
sewing machines, believing it will be necessary to 
have additional help and experienced operators of 
sewing machines. Experience has proved this un- 
necessary. The principal requirement of the re- 
tailer is that he thoroughly convince himself that he 
is selling a sewing machine that is the equal of any 
on the market. With this confidence he recommends 
the machine to his customers in the same manner 
that he does a washing machine, bicycle or any other 
article that he feels is thoroughly reliable. The 
truth is that he knows as much comparatively, about 
the actual operation of a sewing machine as he does 
about a washing machine, but experience in selling 
the washing machine or bicycle has convinced him 
that it is a first-class article, and so he recommends 
it to his trade. Another point in favor of the hard- 
ware dealer selling sewing machines is the fact that 
he can offer the customer a large inducement in the 
way of price. This will at once be interesting to 
the purchaser, so that all remains for the salesman 
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is to convince the buyer that he is furnishing him 
with as good a machine as can be made, and saving 
him money besides. 

Owing to the simplicity of the machines, it is not 
necessary to follow up the sale with a teacher to 
give instructions how to run the machine, nor with 
an expert mechanic to keep it in repair. All the 
operator needs to know is how to thread and how 
to put the work under the foot; the machine does 
the rest. 

The illustrated instruction book which goes with 
each machine explains by means of pictures and 
simple language how easy the machine is threaded; 
how to wind the bobbin, how to adjust the tension, 
etc. It also explains thoroughly the use of the vari- 
ous attachments, with pictures and in language so 
simple that any woman may soon thoroughly master 
the machine. 

Then, again, the sewing machine is not a season- 
able article like the bicycle and many other lines 
now handled by the hardware dealer. Sewing ma- 
chines sell all the season round, and it would be hard 
to tell just exactly the best month in the year for 
their sale. This fact alone makes them a more de- 
sirable specialty to handle than many others. Styles 
do not change often enough to offer any loss from 
this cause, so they are as safe to handle as the most 
staple article in the hardware line. 


Display and Selling Hints 


Display the machine in the front part of your 
store, and invite your customers in to see and ex- 
amine the machine, and when customers think of 
buying insist upon letting them try the machine in 
their homes at once, for two or three days—not 
longer. Let your motto be: sell as quick as you can, 
as often as you can. Never let a chance to sell a 
sewing machine escape you. 

Try to make the sewing machine interesting to 
your customers. Be enthusiastic in talking and 
showing it up. Remember it is the way you present 
your sewing machine that will impress people. Re- 
member also your competitor is after the same 
people. If you will tell your customers about your 
sewing machine, its good qualities, its durability, 
simplicity, and popular price, you will surely get 
your proportion of the sewing machine trade. If 
you will tell your customers about the sewing ma- 
chine often enough and in the right way, there is 
no possibility of failure with this line. 

The demand is now, more than in the past, for a 
sewing machine that carries a substantial guarantee 
and affords a satisfactory profit, and there is no 
one class of goods which you handle that, with the 
same amount invested, the same care taken, and the 
same effort put forth in selling, that will show a 
better percentage of profit to yourself, or better 
satisfaction to your customers. 

Let me tell you of a letter campaign on sewing 
machines tried out by an enterprising hardware 
concern in northern Illinois, the past year. These 
two young men formed a partnership and entered 
the retail hardware field. By settling down in the 
well-greased rut of conventional selling, they might 
have been content to go on year after year taking 
a mediocre profit from the business. But these 
young men have brought into the business with 
them wide-awake brains, which caused them to give 
careful study to a mail order selling plan they had 
heard about. They tried out the plan on stoves and 
ranges, and it made good in a marked degree. Then 
when they came to buy sewing machines they modi- 
fied the plan to fit this line, and this latter is what 
we are now concerned about. But read the letters 
themselves—they tell their own story, and do it 
better than I can. 








April 22, 1915 


The following series of four letters on sewing 
machines were sent direct to consumers and they 
brought splendid results to the senders; in fact, 
to-day in that town whenever sewing machines are 
mentioned they immediately bring to mind this firm 
and the “Blank” sewing machine. 


The First Letter 


Mr. G. H. Dee, 

Canton, Ill., R. F. D. No. 1. 
Dear Sir: 

Make your wife happy and satisfied. 

A good sewing machine is just as much a necessity 
in the house as a good plow, harrow or binder on the 
farm. 

The wife with her many household cares has fre- 
quently to do her sewing at odd times and to do it with 
the least trouble and labor, she should have a good 
“Blank” sewing machine. 

No farmer can do his work successfully with poor 
machinery. No mechanic can do good work with poor 
tools. Neither can the wife or mother properly care 
for herself and family with a poor sewing machine. 

The “Blank” will give you perfect satisfaction on all 
kinds of work at all times. It does not have “spells”—- 
it can be used to-day, to-morrow, next week, next month, 
always. Whenever you want to sew, it is in order and 
ready; and think of it, the price is only $27.49, com- 
plete with a full set of attachments and ten-year writ- 
ten good-as-gold guarantee. 

The “Blank” sewing machine will practically last a 
lifetime with ordinary care and there is no reason why 
you should not buy the best to begin with. 

A sewing machine that will save you money, work 
and worry to-morrow, will do the same to-day. And the 
sooner you get it, the more money it will make and 
save for you. Delays pay no dividends. Better call 
to-day and let us show and explain this wonderful ma- 
chine to you. We do not ask you to buy it, but we do 
ask you to see it. Bear in mind, your examination of 
the “Blank” places you under no obligation to buy. 

Better act now—call on us to-day. 

Yours very truly, 
Waite & Kimball. 


Notice the closing paragraph in the above letter. 
It’s a great art in letter writing to know when and 
how to stop. The object of a good closing climax 
in a soliciting letter is to induce the prospect to 
“get a hump on himself,” and experience tells us 
the consumer does call, and in many cases does buy 
—to-day. 


Mr. G. H. Dee, 
Canton, Ill., R. F. D. No. 1. 
Dear Sir: 


In the long run the “Blank” is the cheapest sewing 
machine you can buy. The word cheapest in its best 
sense means the greatest value for the least money. The 
sewing machine that has the least value for the least 
money is far from being cheap. The element of quality 
being just as important as the element of price. The 
“Blank” sewing machine is by far the cheapest sewing 
machine in the world to-day. We say to you in all sin- 
cerity and most emphatically that it gives the greatest 
value, the most quality and the longest wear for the 
least money. 

We have often known owners of other sewing ma- 
chines to face a heavy loss so that they might own a 
“Blank” the sewing machine they intended to secure in 
the first place, but for some reason they failed to ac- 
quire. But we have never known an owner of a 
“Blank” to part willingly with her sewing machine. 

A personal examination will convince you no other 
sewing machine is comparable to the “Blank” in qual- 
ity, and no other is comparable to the “Blank” in cheap- 
ness and long wear. 

This is an invitation to call at our store and look over 
our sewing machine line to-day. You will find our as- 
sortment was never so complete as at present, and we 
cordially invite a visit of inspection to our sewing ma- 
chine exhibit. The special introductory price for the 
“Blank” for a limited time is $27.49, but we have other 
sewing machines from $11.98 up. 
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Call now—to-day and let us demonstrate the “Blank” 
to you. We want you to see and sit at the machine 
yourself. To see how it feels to run a machine that 
has real quality in it. You will get a better—much 
better—sewing machine than ordinary, buy it cheaper, 
and be dollars ahead if you buy now. But you must 
act at once. 

Let us show you the “Blank” to-day. 

Yours very truly, 
Waite & Kimball. 

If no response is received to No. 1, the above 
letter, No. 2, is sent out, with the bargain price as 
a “‘bait”—more mouth-watering suggestions—good 
quality talk—and how they hit the nail on the head 
with the closing blow—‘“‘Let us show you the ‘Blank’ 
today.” 


The Third Letter 


Mr. G. H. Dee, 
Canton, Ill., R. F. D. No. 1. 
Dear Sir: 


Now that you have read the story of the “Blank”’— 
how thorough in construction—how beautiful in finish 
—how efficient in sewing service—you will be interested 
in another great reason why the “Blank” is the sewing 
machine you ought to buy. 

The special introductory price for a limited period is 
only $27.49, just about one-third cheaper than the sell- 
ing price of other old line high-grade standard ma- 
chines. This exceedingly low price is made possible by 
our store method of selling. The “Blank” being sold 
only at our store and not by agents. 

If we had to employ canvassers and follow the beaten 
path of sewing machine agents, the price would be 
nearly twice as much and the sewing machine could not 
compare with what we now offer you. 

Now, we ask that you call at our store and see the 
machine for yourself—examine the “Blank”—try it— 
and demonstrate to your own satisfaction why it is bet- 
ter in every way than any other machine you ever saw 
or heard of. 

We carry other sewing machines ranging in price 
as low as $11.98 and are in position to give you just 
the machine you want and need at the price you wish 
to pay. 

If this is-true, you cannot afford not to let us figure 
with you on your sewing machine purchase, and you’ll 
never know whether it is true until you call and let us 
show the “Blank” to you, or if you prefer telephone 
and let us demonstrate the “Blank” in your own home. 

Call or phone us today. 


Yours very truly, 
Waite & Kimball. 


The Fourth Letter 


Mr. G. H. Dee, 
Canton, Ill., R. F. D. No. 1. 
Dear Sir: 


Why don’t you settle that much-mooted question in 
your family by buying a “Blank” Sewing Machine? 

Talking about it won’t put it in your home; will not 
stop the importunities of the women sewing folks. 

Let’s guess why you are procrastinating. 

You want a sewing machine—you really feel the need 
of it—but you can’t spare the money to pay cash just 
now, and you think you can save money by waiting 
until you can spare it, and you wait and wait. You 
are wrong. 

No man, no matter what his station in life, can buy 
a “Blank” sewing machine for less money by paying 
cash down than the man who takes advantage of our 
little-a-month plan, with interest at 6 per cent. a year. 

Every sewing machine on our floor is marked the 
spot cash price. If you want to borrow the money to 
pay for it, we will lend it to you at 6 per cent a year 
on the unpaid balance. Cash or time, our price is the 
same. 

Further, we will sell you any sewing machine you 
may select at the spot cash price and give you 6 to 12 
months in which to pay it. 

Suppose you try to save the money to pay cash. Could 
you do it? Would you do it? 

You must really see the “Blank” sewing machine to 
fully appreciate it, and in justice to yourself we ask 
you to call and look it over. 
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When you buy from us you make money both ways. 
You save in cost. You add in value. 


Call today, and let’s figure how much we can save 


you or make for you. 
Yours very truly, 
Waite & Kimball. 


Look over these letters again—study them from 
the viewpoint of sales—sewing machine profits— 
extra cash. Study them as to their effect on the 
recipient—analyze them any way you want to—I 
say they are good letters—‘“crackerjacks.” No- 
where do you find that “time-worn,” “thread bare,”’ 
“We wrote you on the , etc.,” no reference do 
you find to earlier letters—to previous correspond- 
ence. 

You find honest statements in all logical argu- 
ments, every word is a bold, plain Anglo-Saxon 
term. They are twentieth century letters—they talk 








A Sensational One-Day Sale of 
High-grade Sewing Machines 
—TODAY ONLY! 
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NEW HOME 


Today and today only we will hold a sale of high-grade Sewing Machine; 
that has never, to our knowledge, been surpassed anywhere or at any time. 
We shall offer just 57 Sewing Machines, including ten different high-grade 

tomatic, Nati 


AUTOMATIC NATIONAL 


makes—Singer, White, White, ‘Domestic, New Home, Davis, Con- 
cord, Lexington, gs’ Special and another celebrated make. These machimes 
are all dropheads ~ 7 have the latest improvements and attachments. 


At the close of business this evening this offer will be withdrawn, and if 
there are any machine: left they will be marked again at regular prices. Con- 
sequently it will be necessary for you to come early if you wish to secure one of 
these serisational bargains. None‘will be sold to dealers at the.e prices,, nor 
can we fill mail or phone orders. 


$19.75 [0 en rons Pree} $19.75 














A—This ad would make a good one-day reduced price 
appeal 


sales, talk sewing machine results—bring sewing 
machine dollars! 

These are the kind of soliciting letters it does a 
man good to write—or read—and a business good 
to send out. They constitute a sewing machine 
follow-up that follows systematically and regularly 
—but pays well. These four letters brought in the 
people and paid a good sewing machine profit and 
that’s what counts and tells the whole story. 

The writer has purposely commented on these 
letters, for they only go to show what a wide-awake 
dealer can do, with the proper analysis of a specialty 
article—breaking the selling arguments into units, 
and so increasing the number of points of contact 
with the varied buying interests of the public. And 
now a few lines about letter advertising, and then 
I am done. 

If man and the human memory were a perfect 
machine, there would be little need for persistent 
follow-up advertising. You could tell your story 
once in a bright, forceful letter and it would always 
echo; but, alas! matters are not thus. The roar of 


trade, the whispering of your competitor, the cata- 
log house bugbear; 


in fact, the laws of the human 
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The Great February Silk Sale é 

‘ With 100,000 yards of silks involved, begins Monday; 
all new silks; new patterns, staples and standard 
blacks; the prices will more than surprise you; see 
today’s Globe-Democrat for full details. (Main Floor.). 5 














Our Greatest Sewing Machine Offer 


Standard Rotary Grands 
for $45. 00 Instead of $75.00 . 


‘HE transfer of the Standard 

Agency to us, and the opening 

of our Sewing Machine Department, 

was arranged to save the public the 

unnecessary expense and annoyance 

incurred by dealing with sewing ma- 
chine agents. 

-We thought out our plan well, and 
knew it would be a success. The won- 
“8 derfully large business that has come 
4 to us since we accepted the Standard 
Y agency proves the soundness of our 
methods. , 

Tomorrow we will demonstrate | our 
- ability to deliver the finest sewing 
machines in the te ai $30.00 less 
“= Spot pg 4 

will sell 

Grands the machine ay the 

le that more than.10,000 St. Louis women each paid 

5.00 for, at the remarkably low price of $45.00. 

thermore, you can have these new on a $2.00 first 

payment, thereafter $1.00 a week. 

Choice of the finest woodwork, as follows: Inverted Gol- 
den Oak, Walnut, Mission, Ash and M ahogany. 

These fine machines have just arrived from the Standard 
factory, and are new and perfect. They: are guaranteed for 
ten years, and with p <= care will last a lifetime. 

ile it is true that we Have all kinds of good sewing machines to sell, 
and have had many advantageous sales, we look upon this present sale as 
our greatest effort to give people a fine sewing machine for a moderate 
price, that price the lowest these celebrated Standard Rotary Grands were 
ever sold for. ( Fifth 

A set of attachments is included. Lessons are given free. Floor.) 























B—An ad featuring an exclusive agency 


brain itself make fainter and weaker the call of 
your one-time message. 

Business of all kinds, however, can be made to 
yield to a combination of force, regularity and per- 
sistence. Few dealers who desire to increase their 
list of customers fully appreciate the great impor- 
tance of regularity in their approaches. 

Letter campaigns consisting of a series of fol- 
low-up letters have been very useful to manufac- 
turers and jobbers in the hardware trade, and it is 
high time that retailers should take advantage of 
this method of getting more business and getting 
in closer touch with their trade, its wants and de- 
sires. 7 

If you would make 1915 a banner year in sales, in 
new business, and in profits right now is a good 
time to try out a follow-up letter campaign on sew- 
ing machines and learn just what it will do for you. 

Some newspaper ads which can be used for illus- 
trating purposes are reproduced: A could be used 
to call attention to a one-day sale at reduced prices; 
B, to announce the dealer’s exclusive agency of a 
popular model, and C is excellent copy for a dis- 
count sale. 


5°/, Discount Sale on Sewing Machines 


BEGINNING TOMORROW and until NOVEMBER FIRST, IN- 
CLUSIVE, a SPECIAL DISCOUNT of 5°/o for CASH ONLY from 
the following Low Prices: : 








HELPING HAND Sewing Machine; Oak Woodwork, 
Five Drawers, Drop Head Style . *. . . $13.50 
RUN EASY Sewing Machine; Oak Furniture, Drop 
Head Style, All Bright Parts Nickel Plated . $18.50 
VELOX B Sewing Machine; Three Drawers, Ball 
Bearings, Swell. Front Woodwork, with All Attach- 
ments . — $22.50 
VELOX B Sewing Machine; Automatic Lift Style, Ball 
Bearings, Golden Oak Swell Front Furniture $25.00 








Present this Card and receive a 5°/o Discount on 
Your Cash Purchase of a Sewing Machine. 


fd 
Rich Weathered Oak Pinus 


C—Post card copy for a 5 per cent. discount sale 














By Hardware Age Window Trimming Specialists 


ae is the time of the year when every merchant 

who handles automobile accessories should plan 
on displaying and advertising them to the best ad- 
vantage. . 

If you can introduce an inexpensive scenic design 
accompanied with seasonable foliage that suggests 
outdoor life, it will assist wonderfully in creating 
interest in a display of this character. Freshness 
and cleverness are desirable qualities in window 
displays especially at the spring season. 

The display man should give his windows as 
much, if not more, attention now than at any other 
time of the year. Let the background and surround- 
ings suggest the season and in so doing assist in 
creating a desire to possess. 

The secret of well-dressed windows for spring is 
this: Keep them clean and fresh and springlike in 
appearance. Don’t crowd the goods but show them 
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Design with wall paper scenic panel, suitable for a 
background for a display of automobile accessories 


well. In fact, the entire store should be in harmony 
in this idea and present an air of newness. 


Our Background Design 


The illustrated background design which is an 
actual photograph and arranged for a setting of 
automobile accessories, shows what may be ac- 
complished by giving a little thought to the back- 
ground arrangement and all at a very slight ex- 


pense. 
The scenic panel in the upper part of the design 


is really a wall paper frieze showing a beautiful. 


spring outdoor scene. This frieze is mounted in a 
wooden frame covered with bark paper. This is 
supported on either side by two large uprights about 
eight feet in length and eighteen inches in width. 
These are also covered with bark paper. Two small 
boxes also covered with the same material are shown 
at the base of the uprights. 

The next step is to take two lengths of stove 
pipe and cover this with bark paper. These act as 
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Nydraulic Compressed 
Brake Lining 100% 





Cannot be burned out or 
Wecled by oll water heat ordirt 




















Soennecken pen lettering and a HARDWARE AGE adver- 
tisement of the Thermoid Rubber Company, Trenton, 


vases for holding artificial foliage. If you cannot 
secure artificial foliage probably natural foliage 
will answer for this purpose. If you can secure the 
natural pussy willow this would answer admirably 
for a setting of this character. 

Bark paper for making a design of this kind 
can be secured from three to five cents per sheet, 
size 20 x 24 inches. It takes about twelve sheets 
to make a design such as we have illustrated. 

The foreground of the window, of course, should 
always be left free for an arrangement of auto- 
mobile accessories. 
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Single stroke letters and a HARDWARE AGE advertise- 
ment of the Sparks-Withington Company, Jackson, 
Mich. 


The Show Cards 
Our illustrated cards show two designs embel- 
lished with illustrations taken from the advertising 
pages of HARDWARE AGE. 
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The card in each case was a quarter sheet 11 x 
14 inches. The lettering is of the single stroke va- 
riety, which has often been described in HARDWARE 
AGE under this heading. 

By introducing two or more cards of this char- 
acter into your display of automobile accessories, 
you will assist in the advertising and sales value 


of the trim. 
A vacation necessities are those in which the 

merchandise is shown amid a setting that 
strongly suggests the use of the merchandise. Right 
now is a good time to think about your displays of 
this character. The setting displayed here is one 
that is appropriate for a showing of fishing tackle, 
tennis supplies, golfing items, camera goods, camp- 
ing supplies, etc. Appropriate pictures, illustrative of 
a variety of subjects, can be placed among the mer- 
chandise display. It will be possible, in some in- 
stances, to borrow from some local office of one of 
the railroad companies which cater especially to 
tourists and summer travelers a particularly good 
picture. 

In reproducing our illustrated design the follow- 
ing points are to be considered: The frame to the 
frieze is constructed of 1 by 3-inch lumber, painted 
with alabastine in light bluish gray. The joints of 


MOST effective display of sporting goods and 











MHALASKA 


Refrigerator 





wtll keep the food 
sweet, Clean ard 
cool at least cost. 




















Brush lettering and Soennecken pen work and a HARD- 
WARE AGE advertisement of the Alaska Refrigerator 
Company 


the frieze can be so made as to come just back of the 
life-preservers. The open space in the frieze is 
filled in with a marine design, consisting mainly of 
ocean waves. The life preservers may be the real 
thing or they may be cut from heavy cardboard and 
painted to produce the desired effect. If it is de- 
sired to make them more realistic than the card- 
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board scheme will permit, they can be made of mus- 
lin stuffed with cotton- batting and painted white. 
Within the opening of each life-preserver is a 








The 
Unriversal 


FOOD 
CHOPPER 


Isa kitchen necessity. 























An artistic way of handling an illustration taken from 
a HARDWARE AGE advertisement of Landers, Frary & 
lark 


painted scene representing sea-gulls flying over the 
water. 

Seasonable foliage—or better yet, seaweed— if 
draped around the life preservers and throughout 
the window will add realism to the exhibit. Two 
heavy ropes are draped, as shown, between the cen- 
ter and end life preservrs. The floor can be covered 
with sand over which seashells, etc., can be scattered. 
If desired, the frieze-board can be treated to a cover- 
ing of sand. This can be accomplished by giving 
the surface of the board a coat of paste and sprin- 
kling wet sand on the paste before it has dried. 


Show Cards 


Each card shows a combination of pen and brush 
lettering and illustrations taken from the advertis- 
ing pages of HARDWARE AGE. The brush lettering 
is used to bring out the head lines for that portion 
of the card which you care to display most promi- 
nently. Each card is a quarter sheet in size, 
11 x 14 inches. 


THE BURDETTE & WILLIAMS COMPANY, of Boston, 
whose store was entirely destroyed by fire recently, has 
taken the lease of the premises at 95 Summer street, 
Bostan, where it is now located. The new telephone 
number is Oxford 6600. The new location is much 
superior to the former one and it is expected that the 
fire will prove a fortunate thing in disguise. Business 
is being carried on at the new location and orders are 
being filled through the generous help of both jobbers 
and retailers of the city. 
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window background suitable for a display of sporting goods 




















EXPERT OPINIONS 
MENTS REPRINTED FROM 
THE “STATIST”’ 


HE accompanying excerpts (culled from nearly 
gi two score similar letters on the same subject 

from leading business men and bankers) are 
of value to keen, far-sighted manufacturers and 
merchants in the United States as to the vital im- 
portance now of developing and expanding our for- 
eign trade. 

Leaders in this field had already undertaken spe- 
cifically and with renewed energy the problems of 
seeking new trade in world-wide markets, antici- 
pating by a few months the declaration of war in 
Europe last August. 

The strife and ruin of the past nine months have 
greatly emphasized the wisdom and necessity for fol- 
lowing up this work, which started so auspiciously 
with the First National Foreign Trade Convention 
in Washington May 27-28 last. 

The relatively brief references here given relate 
to the remarkable editorial in the authoritative 
Statist (London) issue of March 6, on “The United 
States and Capital,’ reproduced in full in HARD- 
WARE AGE, April 1, under the title “What English- 
men Think of U. S. A.,”’ with introductory remarks 
by George E. Roberts, for fifteen years director of 
the United States Mint. 

The following is from Henry R. Towne, head of 
the Yale & Towne Mfg. Company, who says: “I 
have read with interest the article in HARDWARE 
AGE of April 1. The article it quotes under the 
title ‘The United States and Capital,’ from the Lon- 
don Statist, is very interesting. The facts it sets 
forth are familiar to most of those here who are in 
touch with international finance, but are altogether 
less familiar to American business men than is de- 
sirable, and you have done a public service in re- 
producing the article. 

“My duties as a director of tre Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York are bringing me into touch with 
these matters, and I am increasingly impressed by 
the splendid opportunity which is opening to New 
York to become one of the great coming markets of 
the world, and by the fact that if this is accom- 
plished, it will tremendously influence and stimulate 
the distribution of American products in all the 
markets of the world. In promoting a better un- 
derstanding of these facts and the utilization of 
this great opportunity, you are thus directly promot- 
ing interests which are so ably served by HARDWARE 
AGE.” 

The following quotations are from Alba B. John- 
son, president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia (which employs nearly 20,000 men 
when busy), and also president of the American 
Manufacturers’ Export Association, as well as a 
prominent member of the National Foreign Trade 
Council. He says: “I have read this article with 
the greatest attention, and have noticed its close 
conformity with the statements which have ap- 
peared from time to time in the monthly bulletins 
issued by the National City Bank. 

“If the balance of international trade continues 
to be as favorable to the United States as it has 
been during the months of January, February and 
March, it is evident that we must take our place as 
a creditor nation. In the extension of our export 
trade we must lend the buyer the money wherewith 
to trade with us, which means that so far as their 
purchases cannot be paid in goods, we must invest 


ON THE STATE- 


in their securities in order to settle the balance 
in our favor. This must cause an entire change in 
the attitude of American investors toward foreign 
investments. Hitherto our investors have been ex- 
ceedingly wary of investments outside of the coun- 
try and have strongly favored American enterprises, 
because of the assurance that our laws will protect 
such investments. Undoubtedly there is large op- 
portunity for investment in foreign countries under 
laws almost as stable as our own, such as in Canada, 
Argentina, Chile and Brazil. Not only, therefore, 
must we become investors in foreign enterprises, 
the amount of our investments to be repaid largely 
by American merchandise, but we must also be- 
come a center of international finance. The Fed- 
eral Reserve Board made a contribution of enor- 
mous importance to our facilities for international 
financing, when they authorized the Reserve Banks 
to purchase foreign acceptances at rates of interest 
competitive with rates prevailing throughout the 
world’s financial centers. The Federal Reserve Act 
by freeing a large part of the money previously held 
as reserve by the national banks has contributed 
enormously to available capital of the nation. 

“What, therefore, stands between American busi- 
ness and the most unexampled period of prosperity 
in its history? The rage for railroad and business 
baiting has almost run its course, and there is com- 
ing more and more a feeling that business should 
be let alone. 

“The Federal Trade Commission has not yet 
been fully organized and its attitude toward 
business is as yet an uncertain quantity, but 
I am confident that far from being a menace, 
it will serve to define business practices and 
to authorize those which are reasonable and 
legitimate, so that they will be legally beyond 
question. In other words, I believe that the atti- 
tude of the Trade Commission will be to foster 
legitimate business practices and to re-create busi- 
ness confidence, which has been so long shattered by 
adverse legislation. The ‘Full Crew’ laws passed 
by several of the states should be repealed, and fur- 
ther similar labor legislation should be discouraged. 
If we could enjoy freedom from legislative restric- 
tions for a year or two, and the abundant crop of 
last year should be repeated in 1915, there should 
follow a period of prosperity unprecedented in our 
commercial history.” 

The following is from the Hon. William C. Red- 
field, Secretary of Commerce: “You are doing wisely 
in following up the export track; it is the coming 
movement in American commercial business, and 
naturally a normal outcome of American character, 
in antagonism to the gospel of industrial cowardice 
so long preached amongst us.” 

Another communication from J. D. Grace, a prom- 
inent Canadian journalist and former senator, dated 
House of Commons, Ottawa, April 9: “The copy of 


‘HARDWARE AGE, April 1, contains much informa- 
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tion to the public, and especially to those in that 
line of business. I am giving it to the Minister of 
Railways and Canals of Canada, the Hon. Frank 
Cochrane, M. P., who is one of the largest hardware 
merchants in the Dominion, with stores at Sudbury, 
Ontario.” 

Archer W. Douglas, vice-president of the Sim- 
mons Hardware Company, St. Louis, says: “I read 
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the editorial from the Statist on ‘United States and 
Capital’ with the greatest interest. It impresses 
me as being a very able paper, and gives a very good 
and intelligent idea of the situation.” 

P. H. W. Ross, president of the National Marine 
League of the U. S. A., New York, Washington and 
Boston, says in part: “I think you did a wonderful 
thing in reprinting the article from the Statist, 
and I believe your readers will greatly appreciate 
your acumen in so doing. The article merits 
thoughtful, careful consideration, and is of peculiar 
interest to me, because in August of last year I 
contributed an article to the ‘Boston News Bureaw’ 
in which was predicted the inevitable outcome of 
financial events, which is now confirmed by the arti- 
cle in the Statist. 

“About a year ago, the New York Sun published 
an article, quoting the Russian Minister of Indus- 
try, who stated that ‘The throne of industrial su- 
premacy had already passed from the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere to the United States.’ You will see by the 
article in the Statist that ‘the throne of financial 
supremacy is about to be raised in our country as 
well,’ but we must not forget that the permanence 
of both industrial and financial supremacy is abso- 
lutely dependent upon foreign commercial su- 
premacy. In other words, that the development 
of an American merchant marine and American 


The Livingston Company 


HE Livingston Company is the new title for what 

was long the Livingston Nail Company, the 

business of which was originally founded by the 
late S. Otis Livingston in 1855. 

A few years ago the business was moved uptown 
to the foot of East Twenty-third street, New York 
City, but it is now more centrally located in the 
Fifth National Bank Building, at Lexington avenue 
and Twenty-third street. 

The leading goods dealt in, both as manufactur- 
er in earlier years and for a generation as a direct 
factory representative, has been chiefly blacksmiths’ 
and horseshoers’ supplies and heavy hardware, in- 
cluding picks, mattocks, crow bars, wedges, sledges, 
toe calks, horse nails and apple parers. 

W. L. Cooper, years ago with Sargent & Co., now 
the proprietor, has long been identified with the 
business from salesman to president. 

W. Irving Cooper, son of W. L. Cooper, has taken 
over immediate charge of many details formerly 
looked after by his father, and Mr. Cooper, Sr., will 
be more free to devote time and energy to outside 
business relating to the different factories repre- 
sented by the company. 

New lines of goods will be added, (some of which 
are already in process,) by some of the factories 
referred to. While the bulk of the business is by 
direct factory shipments to customers, a compre- 
hensive and adequate stock is carried in New York 
to execute promptly orders from nearby trade, hurry 
shipments, and for export. 

The staff of salesmen travel the principal eastern 
territory, but on certain lines cover as far west as 
Chicago and south to Nashville. 

Among the manufacturers represented are the 
Essex Horse Nail Company, Essex, N. Y., on horse 
nails, which is an important part of the business; 
the Champion Tool Company, Meadville, Pa., far- 
riers’ and blacksmiths’ tools; Warwick Tool Com- 
pany, Wheeling, W. Va., picks, mattocks, crow bars, 
sledges, wedges, etc.; Williams Drop Forging Com- 
pany, Scranton, Pa., detachable horse shoe calks, in- 
cluding Black Diamond, Anchor, Can’t-Slip, and Ar- 


Hardware Age 


control of ocean transportation of American 
products is an inescapable necessity—not only to 
our further development, but in the maintenance of 
what we already have accomplished. I wish you 
would urge this upon your readers with all the in- 
sistence and force at your command. 

“You are at liberty to quote me in this matter, 
and you will be doing a service to the country if 
you make mention of the invaluable aid in this line 
of effort that the National Marine League is giving 
to the industrial and commercial interests of the 
United States.” 

Other letters on the same article were from Wil- 
lard D. Straight, of J. P. Morgan & Co., president 
of the American-Asiatic Association and on the 
executive committee of the Asiatic Institute; Dr. 
E. E. Pratt, Chief of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; Joseph H. Cherry, Export 
Manager of Sargent & Co.; C. E. Jennings, late 
president of the American Manufacturers’ Export 
Association, and E. V. Douglass, long secretary of 
the same association; W. S. Kies, head of the For- 
eign Trade Department of the National City Bank; 
George E. Long, vice-president of the Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Company; Robert Lee Dunn, secretary of 
the Pan-American States Association, and G. H. 
Jantz, former president of the American Manufac- 
turers’ Hardware Association. 


row Head brands; Hay-Budden Mfg. Company,. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., anvils, and the Hudson Parer Com- 
pany, Leominster, Mass., whose leading apple and 
fruit parers, the Livingston interests have market- 
ed and controlled for nearly a half century. 

The Champion Tool Company is adding a re- 
stricted line of carpenters’ tools in the way of all 
steel blade firmer chisels, many of which are handled 
through plumbers’ tool supply houses. 

Another high grade specialty of the company is 
the Star horse rasp for horse shoes and blacksmiths. 
particularly. 


Hotpoint Week 


| he since 1910 it has been the practice of the 

Hotpoint Electric Heating Company, Ontario, 
Cal., to conduct annual sales, introducing one of its 
new appliances at a reduced price. 

At their inception, these saies were planned only 
to be of a day’s duration, but the gratifying suc- 
cess with which the first three were met, proved that 
a day was entirely inadequate, and therefore, since 
1914, Hotpoint Week has graced the calendar. 

El Grilstovo, a new adaptation of the glowing-coil- 
and-reflector type of the electric stove, is to make 
its début into the electrical appliance world during 
the Hotpoint Week campaign this year. It 
will form the center of an attractive window dis- 
play for Hotpoint dealers to whom it is furnished 
free and prepaid. Little cardboard cutout figures 
will be shown on the appliances suggesting various 
operations which can be performed on El Grilstovo. 
Cardlets, pennants, crepe paper, etc., are also to be 
furnished to further enable the window dresser to 
make his Hotpoint Week a success. 


W. & B. DouGLaAs, Middletown, Conn., have removed 
their New York branch from 83 John Street, in which 
neighborhood they have been for about half a century, 
to 90 West Broadway, corner of Chambers street. Owing 
to close connection with Middletown, the branch in 
New York will not carry a stock of pumps here, as 
deliveries can be made daily from Middletown, but they 
will keep in New York a full stock of pump repair 
parts. 3 
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Desperate 


ITTLE CHARLOTTE accompanied her mother to 

the home of an acquaintance where a dinner dance 

was being given. When the dessert course was reached, 

the little girl was brought down and given a place next 
to her mother at the table. 

The hostess was a woman much given to talking and, 
in relating some interesting incidents, quite forgot to 
give little Charlotte anything to eat. 

After some time had elapsed Charlotte could bear it 
no longer. With the sobs rising in her throat, she held 
up her plate as high as she could, and said: 

“Does anybody want a clean plate?”—E xchange. 


The Battle-Cry of Freedom 


URING the last G. A. R. encampment there was one 
woman amid the crowd of spectators on the day 
of the parade who made herself conspicuous by her 
noisy hurrahs and excited waving of a flag as the old 
veterans marched past. One of the bystanders told her 
sharply to shut up. 
“Shut up yourself!” she retorted. “If you had buried 
two husbands who had served in the war you would be 
hurrahing too.”—Harper’s. 


Proof Positive 


ITTLE JANET came running into the house one 
morning, sobbing. Throwing herself into her 
mother’s arms, she cried: 
“God doesn’t love me any more, mother 
“Why, Janet, dear,” said the mother, “Why do you 
say that? God loves every one.” 
“No, mother, He doesn’t love me,” wailed the little 
girl, “I know He doesn’t. I tried Him with a daisy.”— 


Exchange. 
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Spare the Rod 


66 HY are children so much worse than they used 


to be?” 
“T attribute it to improved ideas in building.” 


“How so?” 
“Shingles are scarce, and you can’t spank a boy with 


tin roof.”—Life. 
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Not to Blame for His Looks 


E (angrily)—See here, Betty, what do you mean by 
keeping me waiting here on the corner, looking 
like a fool? 
She—Now, Tom, I know I kept you waiting, but the 
rest you did yourself.—Boston Transcript. 


Heard in Court 


UDGE—Why did you strike this man? 
Prisoner—He called me a liar, your Honor. 
Judge—That is no excuse. 


Prisoner—Well, judge, it was my first experience. 


What does your Honor do in such cases?—Boston Tran- 
script. 


Concerned 


RIVATE SMITH (getting anxious over the non- 

arrival of a German attack which his company 

had been told to expect)—-Hope nothing’s happened to 
the blighters.—London Opinion. 





Eighth and Last 


R. O’SULLIVAN returned from the political meet 
ing. 

“There’s eight nations riprisinted in this ward of 
ours,” he said to his wife, as he began to count them off 
on his fingers. 

“There’s Irish, Frinch, Eyetalians, Poles, Germans, 
Roossians, Greeks, an’ ” he continued, then stopping- 
for a moment he started again: 

“There’s Irish, Frinch, Eyetalians, Poles, Germans, 
Roossians, Greeks—an’ ain’t it queer I disremember the 
other wan? “There’s Irish, French = 

“Maybe ’twas Americans, wasn’t it?” suggested Mrs. 
O’Sullivan. 

“Shure, an’ that’s the very wan!” cried her husband 
exultantly, “Oi couldn’t think of it.”—Eachange. 








Why Editors Get Gray Hairs 


HE great magazine editor looked worried. 

“This story,” he said, “is by a famous author. It 
is written in brilliant style; the action is rapid; the 
situations are tense.” 

“Then what’s the trouble?” we asked, just to make 
dialogue. 

“T am afraid it will distract attention from the ad- 
vertisements,” he sighed.—E xchange. 


This Hygienic Age 


~ "LL have to keep Billy from school hereafter,’ 
said his fond mother. 
“What’s he got? 
practical father. 
“Oh, he’s well enough, but I can’t get him sterilized 
every morning to get him to school on time.”—Ezx- 
change. 


Mumps or measles?” asked his 


Sense of Humor 


66 HAT is a sense of humor?” 

“A sense of humor,” replied Mr. Growcher, “is 
what makes you laugh at something that happens to 
somebody else which would make you mad if it hap- 
pened to you.”—Washington Star. 


Want to Put It Off 


OKUS—When the time comes, there are mighty few: 
men who ’want to die. 
Pokus—Yes, I guess it’s about the last thing a man, 
wants to do.—Exchange. 


Her Vocabulary 


IND STRANGER—“How old is your baby brother, 
little girl?” 
Little Girl—“He’s a this year’s model.”—Retail Gro- 
cers’ Advocate. 


A Sacrifice Hit 


HE—Would you leave your home for me? 
He—I’d leave a baseball game in the ninth inning: 
with the score a tie.—E«achange. 


Reproof 


66 HO was Shylock, Aunt Ethel?” 
“My dear! And you go to Sunday-school and 


don’t know that!”—Life. 
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Discounting Better Times? 


W*"; Street, or at least a part of it, 
has had in the past week a vision 
of prosperity. Spectacular ad- 
vances have been made in particular stocks, 
including those of the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, the motor companies and some others 
whose capacity for furnishing war supplies 
is taxed to the limit. There have also been 
good gains in stocks of companies not so di- 
rectly benefited by the war. Whatever rea- 
sons have been put forth to explain the sen- 
sational advances in a few stocks, there is 
agreement among the financial commen- 
tators, in the view that the “public” has set 
about discounting the advent of larger busi- 
ness in all lines. We have been told again 
that Wall Street looks ahead. Yet it is rath- 
er surprising to have that pre-science at- 
tributed now to the “public,” unless it be 
some other public than that which has 
always been credited with buying stocks 
when prices have nearly reached their hight 
on a grand movement. 

Men in the iron and steel trades need not 
be told that there has been no recent in- 
crease in the demand for their products 
paralleling the late increase in values of 
listed stocks. They are not unwilling to be- 
lieve, however, that the future holds larger 
business and better earnings for all com- 
panies engaged in iron and steel manufac- 
ture. They believe that the advance to bet- 
ter things will be gradual and they prefer 
to have it that way. They see political in- 
fluences that do not conduce to prosperity 
nor to the free launching of new enterprises ; 
but they are not unmindful of the vast bene- 
fits conferred upon business by the unique 
position this country occupies in this time 
of world unsettling and of widespread de- 
struction of life and property. Nor do they 
overlook the effects of the economies the 
people of this country have been forced to 
practice; nor the help business will get from 
the new currency regime, even with its ulti- 
mate dangers of inflation; nor the gain to 
the world from peace in Europe which it is 
assumed a part of Wall Street is seeing be- 
fore the rest of the country. 
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SMU MMU 


Simultaneously with the happenings in 
Wall Street we have had fresh proclama- 
tions of prosperity from Washington. Some 
of these official statements may be accurate 
in certain particulars, though in all of them 
deductions have been made from facts of 
slender proportions. The Comptroller of the 
Currency may be correct in saying that busi- 
ness throughout the country has been stabil- 
ized through the application of economy, but 
he is far from giving a true picture when he 
says, for example: “Further orders have 
been placed for cars and rails by the rail- 
roads and some large contracts have been 
made for structural iron for buildings in 
different portions of the country.”’ No lines 
could have been selected with which the 
steel trade has to do, in which present con- 
ditions as well as the outlook are less en- 
couraging than cars, rails and structural 
steel. Car orders were never so pitifully 
few, if we except the last quarter of 1914. 
In January, February and March less than 
9000 cars were booked, whereas 31,000 were 
placed in the corresponding quarter of 1914, 
the leanest car year on record. Nor is it 
easy to understand why the Secretary of the 
Interior should make so random a statement 
as this: 

Many industries, of course, are benefited by 
the war. Many more will be benefited when its 
end comes. Even steel mills working overtime 
on war orders will find increased domestic de- 
mand, accumulating at present, because of orders 
unfilled now. | 

The machine shops of one steel company 
may be working overtime on war orders, 
but no steel mill is working overtime on that 
account, nor are any orders waiting to be 
filled at any steel plant because it is working 
overtime on war orders. The picture pre- 
sented is of domestic orders temporarily 
pushed aside, on which steel works will be 
let loose whenever war demand ceases. 
Nothing is to be gained by such utterly mis- 
leading statements, nor by that of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury that “in every section 
of the country there is now a pronounced 
business revival except in Maine and in a 
few isolated districts, and confidence and 
optimism prevail everywhere.” 
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There is no question that the outlook in 
iron and steel for 1915 is better than at any 
time in the present year and that the esti- 
mates of the scale of operations this year, 
as made two or three months ago by leaders 
in the trade, are being conservatively re- 
vised upward. But it would be better for 
manufacturers and consumers of steel and 
for industry in every line, if truth were re- 
garded and judgment were used in esti- 
mating the country’s business prospects. 
The partisan boomers at Washington are 
no less culpable than the partisan pessimists 
who have painted the picture black for their 
own ends. As for the powerful appeal to 
the imagination made by the stock market 
exploits of the past week, it can only do 
harm if it should stimulate speculation such 
as in other times has brought reaction not 
only in security values but in industry. 


The Importance of Collections 


T is profit that counts, not merely the sale 
| of goods. Profit depends largely upon 
collections. The sale which will show a 
net profit on a cash basis may mean a loss 
if the customer does not pay for ninety days. 
Since the merchant is really interested in 
making a profit and not in merely remain- 
ing in business and since profit is deter- 
mined by the efficiency of the collection de- 
partment, some men are beginning to ask if 
collecting is not more important than sell- 
ing. 

The merchant’s ability to pay has much to 
do with the prices that he does pay for 
goods. Probably it would be better stated 
to say that the merchant’s inability to pay 
has much to do with the prices that he has 
to pay. At any rate retailers are beginning 
to realize that the man who discounts his 
bills is the man who is able to get the prices 
that are needed to meet various kinds of 
competition. In these days, when “Getting 
the price” is admittedly of paramount im- 
portance, anything that will help the dealer 
should be used. If discounting accomplishes 
the desired result then the merchant should 
discount. But how can he discount his bills 
unless he collects efficiently? Since the 
dealer’s ability to discount his bills depends 
on the efficiency of his collection department, 
and since his ability to meet the price de- 
pends to a large extent on discounting, some 
men are beginning to ask if collecting is not 
more important than buying. 

Reasoning of this kind may seem rather 
unusual to those dealers whose attention for 


the past few years has been concentrated on 
buying and selling, and who have been 
taught that one of these two, which one has 
never been determined, was the most im- 
portant factor in conducting a hardware 
business. It is a fact, however, that many 
excellent business men, and men who are 
real students, are now laying particular 
stress upon the importance of the collection 
department. 

The subject is worthy of especial atten- 
tion at this season when the farmer is mak- 
ing arrangements for cultivating his crops 
and the building season is beginning to 
open. Attention to collections as regards the 
sales to these two classes of trade is particu- 
larly important now. It affects directly the 
profits of the year’s business. 

The average merchant is too lax regarding 
collections, and this includes the matter of 
extending credit. He is ruled more by fear 
of what his competitor will do than by his 
own judgment. He extends credit to far- 
mers when he doubts their ability to pay; 
does not require a part payment in advance 
or a note—because he thinks that if he sug- 
gests these things the farmer will go to some 
competitor and the competitor will get the 
business. The same is true of the contrac- 
tor. Retailers send thousands of good dol- 
lars after bad every year simply because 
they lack the courage to refuse credit or to 
insist on payment of accounts that are due. 

The more the dealer considers this sub- 
ject the more apparent it becomes that col- 
lecting is a very important part of merchan- 
dising. That being true it behooves the 
dealer to handle his collections as efficiently 
as possible, and doing this means discarding 
the lax methods that have become habits. 

The retailer has many problems which he 
cannot solve by himself, that require the co- 
operation of the wholesaler, the manufac- 


turer or even, the Government. He may 
complain in some instances that he is not 
making progress because he is not obtaining 
the co-operation which is needed. That is 
not the case with collections—it requires no 
outside co-operation for the retailer to con- 
duct his credit department in a business-like 
manner. Granted that collections rank in 


importance as equal to buying and selling, 


and that successful buying and successful 
selling depend upon successful collecting, it 
may be suggested that the dealer should give 
as much attention to this as to the other two 
—and with better prospects of tangible 
accomplishment. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


President Wilson Approves Pooling Idea for Export Trade—Reassuring 
Reports from All Sections—England Makes 
Concessions to America 
By A. A. CHENAY 


Washington, April 18, 1915. 
HE announcement of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission that it intends to devote its energies 
to constructive assistance to big business, 
rather than attempting the enforcement of any 
radical policies, will be received by the entire busi- 
ness world with special satisfaction at this time. 
While any other action on the part of the com- 
mission might not be expected, there is always 
more or less reason to fear an experimental stage 
in the case of new organizations. Past experience 
has shown that special executive bodies appointed 
for certain purposes have not always kept to the 
line, so that the pointed declaration of the new 
trade commission is a very acceptable assurance 
to the business world just now, when it is emerging 
onto the highway of prosperity. 


- Pooling Agreements for Export Trade 


One of the first pieces of business to be taken 
up by the commission concerns the practicability of 
an amendment to the Shermar anti-trust law which 
would permit American manufacturers to make 
pooling agreements for export trade. The commis- 
sion announces that it will begin at once an inquiry 
into this question. 

The American exporter has found himself ham- 
pered by the fact that he has been expected to go 
it quite alone in his endeavor to secure a share of 
the foreign market. The law against combination 
has worked to prevent two or more manufacturers 
pooling their forces for the attack, and for this 
reason many an American shipment, it is claimed, 
has been lost, and efforts to enlarge the field seri- 
ously impeded. 

The policy of the leading foreign countries in 
the matter of trade extension would seem to be in 
direct contrast to that of the United States. One 
of the principal reasons for the German success in 
foreign trade has been the encouragement given 
to the trust or combination idea. The German 
Government not only permits such pooling arrange- 
ments, but fosters the idea among the German 
manufacturing interests. 


President Wilson Approves Pooling Idea 


The argument that is being used by those advo- 
cating this exception to the Sherman law is that it 
is not possible for the smaller American manufac- 
turers to send experts abroad and maintain expen- 
sive selling agencies. By joining forces and shar- 
ing expenses among themselves, however, these 
smaller manufacturers can at least equip selling 
agencies and have direct representatives in the 
different countries where they discover promising 
fields. In co-operation lies the only solution of this 
foreign trade problem. 

President Wilson, some time ago, declared him- 
self as heartily in favor of an amendment to the 
anti-trust laws that would permit of some such 
pooling arrangement. His only fear was that the 
group, when once formed, might prove exclusive 
by refusing to admit new members and give every 
man a chance. This is one of the natural diffi- 
culties, however, that will easily be overcome. 


‘ 


The understanding is that the Federal Trade 
Commission will make a report to Congress this 
winter recommending that the Sherman law be 
amended so as to provide for a combination of ex- 
porters when engaged solely in the foreign trade. 
Congress, undoubtedly, it is believed, will pass such 
an amendment. 


Reassuring Reports from All Sections 


The statements given out during the week by 
heads of several of the executive departments here 
in Washington, indicative of a general wave of op- 
timism and prosperity going over the country, are 
based upon reports received from a number of dif- 
ferent sources. They should have a strong influ- 
ence in restoring confidence among those who are 
still holding back. 

Reports that have been received by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, the Federal Reserve Board, and 
other departments in touch more or less intimately 
with the business and financial situation, show 
plainly that the business men of the United States 
are working under the conviction that the tide has 
turned, and that the immediate future is bound to 
surprise even the most optimistic among them. 

An encouraging feature of the statements is the 
character of the reports coming from southern 
states. These indicate that money is now easy in 
southern banks, that the merchants there are confi- 
dent of the present and hopeful of the future, and 
that the planters are busy preparing to-reap prof- 
its in 1915, and thereby retrieve the losses of the 
last year. The rise in the price of cotton, it is 
stated, has served to very markedly dispel the de- 
pression that has. for some months prevailed 
throughout the agricultural sections of the cotton 
states. 


England Makes Concessions to America 


One of the large factors that is having a lot to 
do with the feeling of security that pervades the 
Capital, and that must be very generally reflected 
over the country, is the measure of success the Ad- 
ministration is achieving in the matter of “negotia- 
tions” with the Allies. 

The consent of Great Britain to the shipment of 
dyes and chemicals from Germany to this country, 
and the decision of the Allies to exempt cotton 
from the lists of contraband have been due, it is 
admitted, to the quiet but forceful representations 
that have been made by the American State De- 
partment, backed up by the personal influence of 
the President. These two concessions will go far 
to hold back the criticism that has been directed 
against President Wilson’s handling of the embargo 
dispute, which is as yet, however, very far from 
settled. 

As understood here the effect of the cotton an- 
nouncement made yesterday by the British Gov- 
ernment will be confined to the neutral countries 
of Europe. It is presumed the English sea power 
will make no exception in favor of cotton cargoes 
going directly to Germany or Austria. 


(Continued on page 80.) 
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-do indoors and out, in winter and in summer. 





DANIEL C. BEARD 


THE MAN AND HIS BOOKS 


By “THE ASSISTANT MANAGER” 
(With thanks to Charles Scribner’s Sons) 


a pamphlet entitled “Daniel C. Beard, the 

Man and His Books,” which is so full of the 
things this sturdy oil pioneer has done to help the 
American boy, that we are going to reproduce most 
of it. Dan Beard’s books ought not only to interest 
us as outdoor men, but as hardware men, for he 
sticks closely to nature, and hardware is always 
used in quantities in close to nature work. 

The Scribners write as follows: 


C2 pam SCRIBNER’S SONS recently issued 


It is proper that the man who has done more than 
any other person that ever lived to show the American 


‘boy how to have fun should be the only person to have 


reached that ideal state of “real vacation all the time.” 
In 1878, thirty-six years ago, he was at work making 


maps of cities for insurance companies, and had mapped 


most of the cities, towns and villages east of the 
Mississippi when he came to New York for a vaca- 


‘tion. One of the editors of Scribner’s Monthly was in- 
terested by his sketches of wild animals and the woods, 
and asked if he might have one for publication. Dan 


Beard said yes and received a check for fifty dollars. 
“TI declared,” says Mr. Beard, “that if they paid that 
much for having fun I would never work again. I am 
still on that vacation.” 
Now, the point about this vacation is that it is a real 


one. There are plenty of men who never do any work; 


they sit around in clubs and play bridge, mostly— 
which is poor fun; even they admit it. But Dan Beard 
is, like a boy on a vacation, busy all the time; busy at 
playing. He invents all sorts of things to make and 
In fact, 
his great work is to show “What a boy can make and 


do.” He has told all about it in “The American Boy’s 


Handy Book,” “The Field and Forest Handy Book,” 


“The Jack of All Trades,” “The Outdoor Handy Book,” 
“The Boy Pioneers,” “Shelters, Shavks and Shanties,” 
“Boat-Building and Boating,” and so on. 


He has produced the first working drawings ever 
published of the tailless kite, called by him the Hol- 
land kite, now known as the Malay kite; also the first 
working drawings ever published of a houseboat, the 
first working drawings published on the construction of 
a paper balloon, the first working drawings published 
giving the details and telling how to build an Indian 
birch-bark canoe, the first working drawings showing 
how to pack a dog, the first working drawings of a top 
hitch for pack-animals. 

He has also invented a new manner of making dia- 
grams for the diamond hitch which illustrates each 
throw of that celebrated hitch with one diagram in 
place of two or three. These diagrams make it so plain 
that a child can understand it. 

Besides many inventions of his own in camp craft 
and engineering, he has published the first working 
drawings of a log house, of totem-poles, of back-yard 
switchbacks; also the first working drawings for tree- 
top houses, of the underground club-house, for building 
a house on the water and a house in the swamps, for 
the cars to use on a back-yard switchback, for the back- 
yard toboggan slide, the coasting wagon and of numer- 
ous other devices. 

Now, only a regular boy could have grown up to be 
this kind of a man. Dan Beard was a regular boy. He 
began going to school at the age of six in a little red 
schoolhouse in the village of Painesville, Ohio, where 
he was punished for breaking his slate over another 
boy’s head. It was in this year that he lived through 
the longest day of his life—the skating was good that 
day and some older boys got him to play hookey with 
them. “I never did it again,” says Dan Beard. 

He was always drawing at this time, and when eight 
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years old he drew so well that the drawing teacher 
in his public school—he then lived in Cincinnati—used 
to get him to teach the drawing class. And when Lin- 
coln ran for President in 1860 the Republicans in Cin- 
cinnati got him to paint the transparent signs for the 
Republican parade—at three dollars apiece. 


This was the eve of the great Civil War. The news 

















Daniel C. Beard in Scout’s costume 


of the firing on Fort Sumter came a little later. It set . 
Dan Beard, now eleven, to making potato men to repre- 
sent Confederate’ soldiers and to blowing them up with 
firecrackers. That year his family moved across the 
river to Covington, Kentucky. Nobody thought of any- 
thing but war—Dan’s uncles, all his brothers and his 
father were in the army. People talked a great deal 
of the “Zouaves,” a very fierce and brave body of fight- 
ing men. Dan got together a lot of old iron and rags, 
sold them to a junkman for fifty cents, and bought 
enough red flannel to make himself a pair of Zouave 
breeches. 

During the next three years there was much fighting 
in Kentucky. Covington was heavily fortified and 
troops swarmed in and about it. Whenever the enemy 
advanced the fire bells would ring wildly, and the 
women and girls would snatch up what they could carry 
and scamper across the pontoon bridge to Cincinnati. 
But not the boys—they would make for the front in 
the hope of seeing the battle. Generally a soldier would 
finally snatch them out of the rifle pits by the scruff of 
the neck and hustle them into the hospital to help with 
the wounded. Dan once had to stay there three days. 
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The worst of it was that no one was allowed outside 
the Union lines, and Bank Lick, the great fishing place, 
was outside. Dan and the other boys “ran the pickets” 
pretty often to get there. Once they had to crawl 
along on their stomachs to escape the shots of the 
volleying regiments. Another time they crawled past 
fortifications under the solid shot of the big guns which 
splintered trees all around. But it would have taken 
more than that to keep them from going fishing. 

In fact, Dan Beard saw the war at close quarters. 
Before it was over he had met nearly all the great 
Union men, from Major Anderson, the defender of 
Sumter, to General Grant himself. 

When the war ended he went to Worrall’s Academy, 
studied engineering, and was graduated, at nineteen, 
as a civil engineer and surveyor. He entered Ershaw’s 
surveying office in Cincinnati at nothing a week; his 
tools were a bundle of sticks and a sledge hammer. 
But three years later he was earning $125 a month in 
the city civil engineer’s office. He advanced rapidly 
until he was offered a position as captain of engineers 
for the Southern Pacific Railroad, then breaking into 
Texas. An attack of pneumonia kept him from going. 
The man who took his place was killed by Indians. 
Then Mr. Beard began making the maps of cities which 
led to the vacation which he is still taking. 

Dan Beard now became an illustrator in earnest. 
Among his best-known pictures are those in the original 
edition of Mark Twain’s “Tom Sawyer” and “Huckle- 
berry Finn”—just the right subjects for him because 
they deait with the life of the genuine American coun- 
try boy whom he loved and one of whom he had been. 
He also did a great deal of work for the magazines, 
picturing outdoor life of man and beast, and soon came 
to the very front in American illustration. 

One day, in the Scribner publishing house, he hap- 
pened to be telling of all the various “stunts” of his 
boyhood, including many of his own invention. He said 
they ought to be taught to other boys. The reply was: 
“Well, why don’t you write a book about them?” Dan 
Beard wrote “The American Boy’s Handy Book.” 

Its success was enormous; it was exactly what all 
boys had always wanted and never before had had; 
and, since there was ever so much more to tell, Dan 
Beard wrote his other books. They give almost in- 
numerable amusements for indoors and out, of a kind 
which trains the mind and the muscles and the eyes. 
They give a boy of spirit full scope for his curiosity 
and energy and thereby keep him out of endless trouble. 
Their simple, entertaining text is accompanied by dia- 
grams and drawings which really illustrate. 

In “The Outdoor Handy Book” some of the subjects 
are: Latest Things in Kites, Hoops, and Wheels; A 
Raft That Will Sail; Points on Camping Out; Indian 
Games Adapted for Boys, etc. 

In “The American Boy’s Handy Book”: Kite Time; 
Home-Made Fishing Tackle; How to Make a Fresh- 
Water Aquarium; Home-Made Boats; How to Rear 
Wild Birds; Snow Houses and Statuary; The Winged 
Skaters; How to Make a Magic Lantern; Home-Made 
Masquerade Costumes. 

In “The Jack of All Trades”: Tree-Top Club 
Houses; A Back-Yard Workshop; How to Build and 
Furnish a Daniel Boone Cabin; A Home-Made Circus; 
Fun with Scissors, Pasteboard and Paper; How to 
Have a Panorama Show, etc. 

In “The Field and Forest Handy Book”: How to 
Cross a Stream on a Log; How to Make a Bridge for 
Swift Water; How to Make a Real Hunter’s Clothes 
and Moccasins; How to Build a Real Log House; How 
to Pack and Unpack in the Woods; How to Put on 
Snow-Shoes; How to Make Plain Sleds and Bob-Sleds; 
How to Steer a Bob-Sled, etc. 

In “The Boy Pioneers”: How to Form a Boys’ Club; 
How to Rig a House Wagon for Boys; How to Make 
You Own Snow-Shoes; How to Throw a Tomahawk and 
Make Targets; How to Make and Use Skating Wings; 
How to Talk the Real American Indian Sign Language 
as It Was Used in Boone’s Time, etc. 

The great feature of all these books, from the view- 
point of the parent, is that they instruct as well as 
amuse. In fact, it may be said that if Madame Montes- 
sori made education recreation, Dan Beard made recre- 
ation education. 


Hardware Age 


The publication of “The American Boy’s Handy 
Book” and those that followed it brought Dan Beard 
into almost personal touch with thousands of boys— 
they wrote him letters; he wrote them letters. They all 
showed a particular interest in outdoor life and wood- 
craft. It occurred to Mr. Beard that he could give 
their curiosity and energy greater satisfaction by or- 
ganizing them into a society of Boy Scouts. The Sons 
of Daniel Boone was the result of this idea, and from 
that there developed in 1905, the Boy Pioneers. 

This organization is famous enough in itself, but it 
takes a real world importance by being the father of all 
the Boy Scout societies. The ideals that underlay the 
Boy Pioneers, though less definitely expressed in some 
respects, were substantially those which General 
Baden-Powell outlined as those of the first organiza- 
tion of English Boy Scouts. In the same way they are 
those upon which is founded the Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, with its 300,000 members, and the Boy Scouts of 
Belgium, whose members have so bravely and ef- 
ficiently assisted their nation in its present dreadful 
situation. Dan Beard, one of the founders of the Boy 
Scouts of America, is National Scout Commissioner. 

A man could not do so much without receiving hon- 
ors—Dan Beard has received many. For instance, the 
Camp-Fire Club of America, whose president he has 
been, occasionally decorates men who have done dis- 
tinguished work in outdoor fields with a gold medal. 
Colonel Roosevelt has received one. So has William 
T. Hornaday, director of the Bronx Zoo, and Gifford 
Pinchot, the famous forester and conservationist, and 
Ernest Thompson Seton, a distinguished writer on ani- 
mals and outdoor life. Well, such a medal was pre- 
sented to Dan Beard, and the inscription it bore was: 


TO DANIEL CARTER BEARD. IN RECOGNITION 
OF HIS LIFE WORK FOR THE BOYS OF 
AMERICA 


The article we have just read was recommended 
to me by R. C. Upton, of the Upton Machine Com- 
pany, St. Joseph, Mo. He had written me a letter 
telling me that Dan Beard had O.K.’d the Sterling 
air rifles R. C. makes, and he wanted me to be sure 
to know just who Dan Beard is and what his O.K. 
means to American boys. I didn’t need my friend’s 
introduction to Dan Beard, for I am about half boy, 
and any man in America who is half boy knows of 
Dan Beard and his work. 

His approval and recommendation of Upton’s 
Sterling air rifle may well be highly regarded. 

The American boy who isn’t “Gun Crazy” is in- 
deed an exception. The kind mother who heads her 
off-spring away from his desire to possess a gun or 
to learn to shoot has tackled a colossal job. The 
desire to know guns and to know how to handle 
them is born in most boys that are worth while, and 
the air rifle is indeed the ideal gun for a beginner. 
So well are modern air rifles being constructed that 
they now satisfy beyond the beginner stage. 
Progressive hardware merchants are making lively 
profits out of this knowledge. 


Change in Philadelphia Firm 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
To the Editor: 

We desire to announce the retirement of James 
T. H. Miller, who has been connected with the firm 
for the past forty-two years. 

The business will be continued under the firm 
name of Rogers & Miller by R. W. Rogers, who 
earnestly solicits a continuance of the pleasant busi- 
ness relations that have existed in the past. 

We will give prompt and courteous attention to 
all future orders. 

Yours very truly, 
ROGERS & MILLER, 
135 Market street. 











PUBLICITY FOR THE RETAILER 


Getting After the Range Peddlers—A Newspaper ‘‘Stunt’’ 


Unusual in More Than One Respect 
No. 1 (8 cols. x 94% in.).—If you’re looking for a 
publicity thought that’s a “little different’ give 
this ad a careful reading. It comes to us from J. O. 
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Get It At Smith's 
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Where Bill Didn’t Get His Education 
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at Ode 
a I never. was a student in the Deer high school, and there aint 
no chance to claim that I ever was a “professer” and make it stick 
but I'm some interested in the Deer Creek “High” just the same. 
' Jt-aintientirely my fault that I got my diplomy in the school 
of Experience, but it's some school at that, and I'm a Grad, with a 
Cap G, and a Frat. mantoo. I've been a member of the “I Gotta 
Worka” society since I hopped out of the cradle and painted the 
mop boards for Ded. Dad initiated me then and there with his 
shaving strop. 

I don’t understand this college foot-ball game, but they say 
it's a great deal like workin’ fer a livin’. If that’s the case I've 
played about every position on the field, but my favorite is ‘tackle. 
I've tackled about everything that needed tackling and some things 
that didn’t, including one or two hornets nests. I've punted and 
fumbled and made soine gains. I've been penalized a few times, 
too, but I'mstill in the game and sure “kicked goal” when I signed 
up with J. O. SMITH, 


What I started out to tell was that we furnished Tinteresco 
for wall fiinish in the Deer Creek High School. It was a big job to 
tackle, but in selling good paints and finishings there aint anything 
to it with us but the “forward pass”, gingery team work and tramp 
ing all over the other fellow’s chalk line. 





But laying all football parlance aside, me and J. O. SMITH 
took some pride and pleasure in furnishing the Deer Creek High 
School with Tinteresco, which has been pronounced the best wall 
finish yet produced, because it is pleasing to the eye and restful to 

The walls of the S. M. Rector home and the home of Rev. F. A. | 
f Mundt were finished with Tinteresco, and a lot of it ha been used 
in other homes too numerous to mention. 

If there's anything in this environment dope they're handing 
us now-a-days these High Sckcol folks ought to be mere cheerful, ; ae 
the students learn faster and what they learn linger longer fer hav- Ve 
1, ¢?e Tinteriscn fer surrounding. It's some wall 
here isthe Deer Creck High 
duplicated, and youll find 
fromthe Deer Creek Hih in 
land 
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; 
in’ a bright, artistic and highgeenic wall fnis 
finish. The little slip pasted 
School color, which we have 
that color and the Grads 
high places {all over the 

The Line with the Service 


For Sale by 


J. O. uteri Deer eines Minn. 
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No. 1—The sample of the wall finish that was pasted 
on this ad consisted of a piece of thin cardboard on 
which was brushed a color 


Smith, of Deer Creek, Minnesota, and it jumps the 
beaten track far enough to give one a refreshing 
jolt. This ad is an exposition of a wall tint, “Tint- 
eresco” by name; a short story, some keen philoso- 
phy and a good sales argument all rolled into one. 
It’s an ad with personality and human interest. A 
national advertising campaign is now being carried 
along successfully by the same sort of shrewd 
philosophy as one finds in this retail ad. Every- 
one knows “Velvet Joe” and enjoys his pipe talks 
in the tobacco ads. “Velvet Joe” himself might 
have penned this ad for all we know. It’s a good 
bet that Joe was the inspiration, anyhow. Be that 
as it may, “Bill” is a valuable asset for J. O. Smith, 
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and we advise J. O. to hang on to him and keep him 
busy with the pencil when he isn’t serving folks 
over the counter or helping to bring to a successful 
finish a job like the one done for the Deer Creek 
High School. Bill knocked another run across the 
plate when he attached a real sample of Tinteresco 
to this ad. Yes, you see the oblong space just above 
the signature, that’s where the sample of Tinteresco 
was pasted on the newspaper. And as Bill says, it 
was the same cool “highgienic” green which was 
used to fix up the High School. Mr. Smith reports 
the ad pulling in a very gratifying manner, which, 
after all, is what most interests you. Now, then, 
if you use a small country weekly, there is no reason 
why you can’t set the pace and be the first adver- 
tiser in your town to make his newspaper ad carry 
an actual sample of the goods. The sample of the 
wall finish that was pasted on this ad consisted of 
a piece of thin cardboard on which was brushed a 
color. It is impossible to reproduce the effect with- 
out actually pasting up the sample, but you can take 
our word for it that it made one of the most striking 
ads we have ever seen in a newspaper. Of course, 
the city dealer with his newspapers of large circu- 
lation can’t use the idea, but it will pay him well 
to study Bill’s style of appeal and then find a Bill 
of his own to carry the message. 


A First-Class Idea Ineffectively Presented 


No. 2 (3 cols. x 7% in.). If we were fortunate 
enough to own a hardware store we would seize 
upon this idea in something of the same manner 
a street urchin would scoop up a nickel from the 
sidewalk. It’s a winning idea—it cashes in on 
other people’s money and reputation in just the way 
the other people would have us cash in. But the 
idea is weakened by the presentation. This ad looks 
pretty messy to you, doesn’t it—you don’t get just 
what those ten rectangular smudges represent, do 
you? Well, it looked just about as you see it, i 
its original size (3 cols. x 742in.). Now, then, to 
make our criticism constructive, here’s what we'd 
do. Keep the rectangular spaces, by all means— 
they have great attention-value. But instead of 
trying to reduce a magazine page to the size of a 
postage stamp for a rough-going newspaper press, 
just use rules to indicate the spaces and neatly set 
in each space the trademark of each article repre- 
sented by the ads. Place under each trademark a 
ten or twenty-word description of the article; don’t 
change the text in the center of the ad, and you'll 
have an announcement that will bring the powerful 
rays of national publicity to bear upon the front 
door of your store. And shining through the re- 
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ANY OF THESE 
NATIONALLY ADVERTISED 
QUALITY GOODS 
AT 
White & Parker Hdw. Co. 

Murdo, So. Dak. | 


: “QUALITY OUR SUCCESS.” 
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No. 2—It’s a winning idea 





flected light of the manufacturer’s advertising will Shoo Fly! 
be the word “quality.” We are indebted to the 
White & Parker Hardware Company, Murdo, S. D., No. 4 (2 cols. x 7 in.). Another Nock & Kirby 
for the idea and the opportunity to clarify its pre- ad. This is a tip to get on the job early with your 
sentation. screen advertising. And before you place your 
: ad you will do well to carefully read the text of this 
A No. 1 Selling Idea on a Post Card screen ad. Here the lady of the house is talking 


No. 3 (3% x 5¥, in.).—Don’t pass over this one and telling the public how comfortable her home 
with just a glance. Read it—every word—and has been made by Nock & Kirby screens. Note the 
you’ll get two real ideas. If you don’t care to make complete listing of woods, sizes and prices on doors 
up a tool assortment in cabinet form on your own and windows, and note also that the firm has 
hook, as Mr. Meagher is doing, why adopt his thought well enough of screen sales possibilities to 
Household Tool Chest Plan on the cabinets you are_ issue the small booklet mentioned in this ad. This 
selling, or on a certain tool assortment that you ad is well arranged typographically. Considering 
might figure out as adapted to everyday household’ the fact that Australian newspapers impose many 
needs. The Household Tool Club is a corking idea, restrictions upon the advertiser, the Nock & Kirby 
and with a little publicity we predict it will go ads are remarkably well set-up. Both of the firm’s 
strong. This copy was printed on a regular size ads reproduced herewith are easy to read—the dis- 
post card or private mailing card. Sent us by P. play arrangement showing evidence of painstaking 
Meagher, Philadelphia, Penna. care. 
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JOIN OUR TOOL CLUB 


A great many little jobs around home are neglected for the want of the 
tools necessary to do the work, or the tools at hand are cheap trash ahd 
the job is botched: 
Now we propose to give you a chance to remedy this trouble. After failing 
to find a satisfactory made-up set of tools, we decided to try our hand at the 
job, ahd we offer you a 36-PIECE TOOL OUTFIT of our own selection, put 
up in s compact LOCKER CABINET for $12.50 cash, that you cannot duph- 
cate for less than $18 to $20. very tool guaranteed perfect. 
If you object to this outlay of money at one time join our Household Tuo! 
Club. Deposit $1,00, then deposit 50c or $1.00 at atime. The tools will sven 
be yours and you wil] hardly miss the investment. 


Call at 38 S. 52nd Street, see the tool display 
and get full particulars 


P. MEAGHER, Hardware, Paint, Glass 

















No. 3—Read it—every word—and you'll get two real 
ideas 


Hot Shot for the Range Peddler 


No. 5 (9 in. x 15%4 in.).—When the range ped- 
dlers struck Newton, N. J., they found all the 
signals set against them. A few broadsides like 
this one fired by Charles A. Walker, of Newton, 
would be sufficient to sink the most formidable 
peddler armada that ever anchored off any Jersey 








“NO FLIES ON ME” 
THANKS TO NOCK & KIRBY. 


NO FLIES anywhere in MY house. Every door and 
window is protected by NOCK AND KIRBY'S 
FLYPROOF SCREEN WIRE DOORS AND WINDOWS. 


Result—I cook in Comfort and Cleanliness. I can 

read beside the Open Window in Coolness and Con- 

tentment—bdecause no dirty, buzzing Flies pollute 

the food, offend the eye, or irritate the sense within 
my FLYPROOF HOME. 


FLYPROOF YOUR HOME. AND BE HAPPY. 
NOCK AND KIRBY’S 20-PAGE (Post Free) ILLUS; 
TRATED BOOKLET tells how to do it quickly, pled- 
santly, and cheaply at NOTED LOW PRICES like these. 
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No. |! Design Flyproof Screen Wire | No: 7 Design Flyproof Screen Wire 
Doors, in Oregon or Redwood, with | Windows, in Oregon or Redwood. 
Centre Rail. (This is only one of umane 
. : | OREGON FRAME, GREEN WIRE CLOTH~ 
many designs. ) 2m at Mat din Bh ain 
quaeen FRAME, GREEN WIRE CLOTH— ift Sin” Bft din Sf Sin Bf Sin  Bte 
ae oS =e bg s/o 6 4/8 4/6 4/9 si f- Each’ 
atin 2ft Sin ft l0in sit 
: REDWOOD FRAME, GREEN CLOTH— 
~ = Ee 4/- | 4/6 4/9 = 6/- 5/8 Each 
REDWOOD FRAME, GREEN WIRE CLOTH—' | . : 
9/6 10/- 10/6 —-'11/- Each * ORE FRAME,- GALVANISED WIRE 
OREGON FRAME, GALVANISED WIRE CLOTH— ‘/- “4% 4/0 65/- 5/8 Each 
10/6 li/- 11/6 12/ Each auswoce +4 
; AME, VANISED WIRE 
REDWOOD FRAME, GALVANISED WIRE CLOTH Corn — 
l/- Uu/e 12% 42/6 Each 4/3 4/0 —«5/8s«B/6 «5/9 Each 








Extending and Adjustable Flyproof Window Screens. 
To Fit Any Window—To Suit Every Pocket, 


WRITE FOR PRICES .AND PARTICULARS, 


NOCK & KIRBY, LTD.. 


‘The Home of Noted Low Prices for General Hardware and Drapery,” 


188, 190, 192, 194 194A GEORGE-STREET;; and at 
17, 18, 19, 21, 23 Underwood-street (Near Circular Quay), Sydney. 

















No. 4—This is a tip to get on the job early 


town. To further mix our metaphor we are confi- 
dent that no peddler could be exposed to the scorch- 
ing flame of this circular and ever recover from 
his burns. If you have ever been up against the 
peddler invasion, it will do your soul good to read 
this circular. Mr. Walker, himself, says in a letter 
to us that if his brother hardware merchants would 
only fire a circular like this on sighting a peddler 
fleet, there would be no further worry about sales 
inroads by the itinerant gentlemen. There is no 
mistaking the heading of this circular and the copy 
bangs away with the first sentence. The talk, to 
be sure, is strong, but the disease requires a strong 
remedy, and no one realizes it better than does Mr. 
Walker. It’s a plain case of giving no quarter and 
asking no quarter. 
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WARNING 


TO THE PUBLIC 





Look Out for the Wrought Iron Range Peddlers 





Who drives up in front of your home and want you to let 


Good « 

you know. Men who are at their business places six days 
in the week. They work for you six days and are more apt 
to pray for you on Sunday than the confidence man or the 
peddier who is always looking for another victim and always 
traveling straight ahead. | ; 

A cast tron top is just as essential as a cast iron fire box. 
Wrought tron ts no good for the top of a stove... You know 
the blacksmith makes your clevises, trons your wagon bodies 
with wrought tron. Why does be do this? Just Because 


for the roads he drives over? Ask him if he will help pay 
the schooling of your children or send any flowers for a 
bouquet when your loved ones die? Ask him if he will 
help build up your town, or consume any of the 

paren eggs, cabbage or other stuff your farm produces ? 

Ask him bow much money he will give for your churches 
or your poor? Ask him how much interest he takes is 
your community, or your individual self, except to saddle 
off an you a range which will warp, blister, pit, seale, rust 
and deteriorate? Ask him why they only come around 
every seventeen years? You can answer that. Because 
they resethble the locust. —— seventeen years is often 
enough to sting the victims. 

Keep the money in your own community. Fertilize 
your own soil if you would get results. You can buy a bet- 
ter range for a great deal less money, and your local desler 
is behind the goods. He eats your products. He laughs 
with you. He cries with you. He extends you the friendly 





he can heat it red hot and bend it in any shape. If will 
burn to a cinder if left in the fire too long. You know this 


hand. Remember your old friends. y rush to you 
when sorrow. comes, but the peddler he peddies on and 
never turns back. 





inte the comes tO see ask 
him if his range has a broiler door. Pg Tad ene Yet 
any old up-to-date has this. stove has 


stove An up-to-date 
the reservolr on the end opposite the-fire box, and tt looks 
like a range. 

A good range should have 4 good oven, as it is one of 
the many_ important points of a good range. The oven 
should be square, 20 inches long, 20 inches deep, and not less 
than 14 inches high, with an indicator. A high priced 
range should have a polished top. Wrought iron range 
peddlers will tell you their stove needs no biacking. You 
could not black it if you tried. You can’t biacken wrought 
iron. You don’t-bave to blacken a ROUND OAK STEEL 
RANGE. it stays in beautiful shape without. Notice the 
aickel on wrought tron Part of it is painted on with 
alumingm. The ROUND OAK RANGE is genuine nickel. 
By all méans look at a Round Oak Range before you buy. 





Ask the iron ler if he will extend 
Fou credit for merchandiee on open account, charge suf to | 1 he Round Oak Range “ws "= 
you on a book, loan you cash when you are in a tight place . 
Ask him how much tax he is going to pay Sussex County Price, $62.50 








CHAS. A. WALKER 


The Largest Stove Stock in Sussex County 
105 SPRING STREET, - NEWTON, N. J. 


No. 5—Sufficient to sink the most formidable peddler 
armada that ever anchored off any Jersey town 


The Struggle to Arrive 


PERSON S with no apparent talent often look on 

the talented as fortunate folk who, by some 
favor of the gods, live easily and charmingly— 
drifting down a sunlit and flower-bordered stream. 
They are unaware of all that it costs in self- 
sacrifice, in resistance to temptations from within 
and without, and in hard and persistent labor, to 
bring a talent to anything approaching maturity. 
It is not possible to secure statistics on dead tal- 
ents; but if it were, it would be found that some 
90 per cent. perish. This is because of the lack of 
character in those who possess them. Talent calls 
for iron purpose: it is not a self-perfecting thing. 
An almost grim obstinacy is required from the 
outset if it is to be cultivated—urged on from 
flower to fruit, from ripening to harvest. Parents, 
friends, the conventions—even reason itself—may 
be its natural foes. He—or she—who can save a 
talent alive, yet pay all the debts of affection, must 
be possessed not only of a clear and creative mind, 
but of a brave, abounding and magnanimous spirit 
as well—a spirit austere beneath its gentleness. 
Character, and character alone, can save a talent to 
the end.—Collier’s. 


L. R. NELSON, 1810 South Washington street, Pe- 
oria, Ill., has purchased the business and leased the 
plant of the Central Brass & Stamping Company, Pe- 
oria, Ill., and will hereafter manufacture the line of 
hose menders, couplings, sprinklers, nozzles, etc., made 
by the formerly Central Company. Mr. Nelson was 
formerly president and manager of the company. 












Trade Conditions and Iron, Steel and Hardware Prices 





From responsible sources it is stated that 
business is so far about on a par with that 
of a year ago in volume. Also that there is 
considerable improvement over the situation 
which prevailed 60 days ago. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, it is said, will 
spend $20,000,000 for new equipment and 
rolling stock. 

The report from Chicago shows a very 





MARKET SUMMARY FOR THE BUSY READER 


gratifying improvement in this week’s record 
compared with the one preceding. 

A notable feature of the week is the ad- 
vance in builders’ hardware products. It is 
understood that prices will be about 10 per 
cent. higher. 

The Pennsylvania Rubber Company under 
date of April 15 has issued a new list of 
prices. 








PIT 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Pittsburgh, April 19, 1915. 





HE week under review in the iron and steel and 

hardware trades did not present any new features. 
In a general way conditions in the steel trade are not 
as prosperous and the mills are not running as full as 
reports in the daily press would indicate. A pleasing 
feature is that the steel going out from the mills in 
various forms is evidently going into consumption, and 
stocks of goods carried by jobbers all over the country 
are very light. A good part of the business coming to 
the mills is from foreign countries, and it is claimed 
in March fully 250,000 tons of iron and steel products 
from abroad were placed with mills in this country. 
Only recently France placed orders with the Lackawan- 
na Steel and the Carnegie Steel companies for 100,000 
tons of 3%-in. rounds to be made into shrapnel, and an- 
other order for 35,000 tons is expected to be placed by 
the same country in a short time. Reports that France 
had placed an order in this country for 30,000 tons of 
standard section rails is not credited and is believed to 
be untrue. The Canadian Car & Foundry Company has 
taken an order from Russia for war supplies to the 
amount of $80,000,000, and this Canadian interest is 
subletting most of this contract to manufacturing con- 
cerns in the United States. A good deal of it has been 
placed with concerns in Pittsburgh and other places. 

The new and higher price of 1.20c. on plates, shapes 
and bars, while being well maintained and all the mills 
are asking this price for second quarter delivery, it is 
true the amount of new business being placed in plates, 
shapes and bars at 1.20c. is limited. At the same time 
the mills are holding for this price and have taken some 
orders. Early in the year the trade covered through 
first quarter and in some cases second quarter at 1.10c. 
to 1.15c. for plates, shapes and bars, and specifications 
against these contracts have been very active. The 
price of 1.20c. on plates is not quite as strong as on 
shapes and bars, and some of the smaller plate mills 
would accept desirable orders at 1.15c. Some of the 
large implement makers are now getting ready to fig- 
ure on their contracts for steel bars over the last six 
months of 1915, and in some cases into the first six 
months of 1916. On all inquiries that have come in, the 
mills are quoting 1.20c., which is about $2 a ton or more 
higher than the implement makers paid for steel bars 
when they placed their last contracts. This being the 
case it is probable that the placing of contracts for 
steel bars by implement makers at this time will pro- 
ceed slower than is usually the case. 

The discouraging feature of the situation is the leth- 
argy of the railroads in placing orders for steel rails, 
steel cars and other materials, and they are buying 
practically nothing in these products. Some time ago 
the Pennsylvania Railroad placed orders for 2000 tons 
of rails with each of the four or five large rail mills in 
order that tests of these rails could be made to be fol- 
lowed by the regular orders. The Pennsylvania Rail- 
road has yet to place 150,000 tons of rails for its needs 
for this year, but so far has not given any indication of 
when this order may be placed. The rail mills have a 
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fair amount of work, but not sufficient orders yet to 
warrant their running full for the rest of the year. 

In the lighter products the market shows no particu- 
lar change. Prices on galvanized sheets are slightly 
lower, due to the decline in spelter, but on tin plate are 
very strong on account of the higher prices for pig tin. 
There is some falling off in the wire trade which is al- 
ways usual at this season of the year. Prices on wire 
nails and wire are not very firm, and the $1.60 price on 
wire nails has not cut much figure in the market. 

The pig-iron trade is quiet, following the heavy buy- 
ing at Buffalo, N. Y., two or three weeks ago, and there 
is very little new buying at any of the pig-iron centers. 
At present the steel mills are operating to close to 65 to 
70 per cent. of capacity, and this is a much better rec- 
ord than they have made at any time since last summer. 
At the same time there is not a whole lot of work ahead 
and it is a good deal of a question whether the present 
rate of operations can be maintained unless the rail- 
roads come in the market and buy heavily of the track 
materials they so badly need. Should the war be set- 
tled it will probably mean a very quick falling off in de- 
mand for war products, and this would be severely felt. 

The local hardware trade is not showing much bet- 
terment in volume of business, which is not as large as 
at this time last year. There is a moderate demand for 
seasonable articles in hardware, but the trade seems to 
lack snap and energy. Traveling men report that re- 
tailers are placing orders only for such quantities of 
goods as are needed to complete stocks and are not buy- 
ing ahead. Prices are fairly strong and on one or two 
lines are slightly higher. The outlook for the building 
trade this year is only fair, and it is believed it will not 
be as large as in 1914. There is plenty of money avail- 
able in the banks for building purposes and other uses, 
but the banks report the demand for it as dull. Col- 
lections are fairly good all over the country. 


WIRE Naits.—The new demand is showing some fall- 
ing off, and specifications are not as active as they were 
some time ago. At this season of the year the demand 
for wire nails and other wire products always drops off 
and this year will be no exception. Prices on wire nails 
are not firm and orders can be placed without trouble 
at $1.55 in carload lots. 

We quote on new orders: Wire nails, $1.55 to $1.60, gal- 
vanized nails 1 in. and shorter taking an advance of $1.70 
over this price, or $3.30, and galvanized nails 1 in. and 
longer, an advance of $1.20, or $2.80. 

Retailers f.o.b. Pittsburgh carloads $1.65. Retailers f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh less than carloads $1.75. 

Cut Naits.—The new demand is moderate, but most- 
ly for small lots to cover current needs. Mills report 
that specifications against contracts are only fairly ac- 
tive and prices are not very strong. 

We quote nails $1.55 per keg in carload and larger lots 
to jobbers; carloads to retailers, $1.60 f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
terms 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days, freight 
added to point of delivery. 

BaRB WIRE.—The new domestic demand, together 
with foreign business, is sufficiently large to keep the 
mills making barb wire running to practically full ca- 
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April 22, 1915 


pacity. Two of the leading barb-wire makers in Pitts- 
burgh report that their output and shipments of barb 
wire in March were the heaviest in any one month in 
more than a year. Prices are fairly strong, though the 
advance of $2 a ton made by a leading maker some time 
ago is not being obtained. Other makers are quoting 
the old price and are not making any attempt to get a 
higher figure. 

_We quote painted barb wire to jobbers $1.60; galvanized, 
$2.10 to $2.20 in carloads to jobbers, usual terms, freight 
added to point of delivery. Jobbers charge the usual ad- 
vances for small lots from stock. Carloads to retailers f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh $1.65. Less than carloads to retailers f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh $1.75. Add for galvanizing 60c. per 100 Ibs. 

FENCE WIRE.—The demand for fence wire is moder- 
ate, but for woven-wire fencing is quiet. Dealers are 
holding off placing orders waiting for the period to 
come when they will have the advantage of the dating 
ahead, which is usually made by fabricators about this 
time of the year. Prices are only fairly strong. 

Prices are as follows: Annealed fence wire in carload lots 


to jobbers, $1.40 base; galvanized, $2.00, with the usual ad- 
vances charged to jobbers for small lots from store. 


SHEETS.—Mills report a fairly good demand for black, 
galvanized and blue annealed sheets and several makers 
have advanced prices on the latter about $1 a ton, hold- 
ing Nos. 9 to 12 gauge at 1.35c. firm. Spelter has 
shown an advance in prices in the last week and the 
market on galvanized sheets is slightly firmer as a re- 
sult. Last week the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany operated to 69 per cent. of capacity, and independ- 
ent mills are working from 65 to 90 per cent. or better. 


SHEETS.—Makers’ prices for mill shipment on sheets 
of U. S. Standard gauge, in carload and larger lots, on 
which jobbers charge the usual advance for small lots 
from store, are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, terms 30 
days net, or 2 per cent. cash discount in 10 days from 


date of invoice: 
Blue Annealed Sheets 
Cents per Ib. 


ae en ee 1.25 to 1.30 
Rb a ee ey ee 1.30 to 1.35 
ee er ae errr 1.35 to 1.40 
OG. 5 Bik oe lan Male wat a eteon 1.45 to 1.50 
I I le Sa ies al ea ae ie Cn 1.55 to 1.60 


Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
Cents per lb. 


re ee ee ee 1.45 to 1.50 
ES ole ancien hb on 6b Os oS Me eee 1.45 to 1.50 
on a wile wok uc ale eee lea 1.50 to 1.55 
OE ES eee rrr ee ee .55 to 1.60 
RS ee le gah ae 1.60 to 1.65 
re i i Rs cs ot is ue Whe ota ae Oe 1.65 to 1.70 
RE ES SE eee ee rer ere 1.70 to 1.75 
CS a se bea ag & ome ka Odd ee eee 1.75 to 1.80 
RN I ica ae Sle te am wd Gl abl @ ee ahetee a eee Gee 1.80 to 1.85 
NE is pints tk be ae Oe er eee eee 1.85 to 1.90 
et ee cae ie aad aekhe eee 1.95 to 2.00 


Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gauge 


Cents per Ib. 
hy er ae Oe. bso ccleeaes'd te waeeeeen wan 2.30 to 2.40 


LE aa a ob kk ira ke ate ps ls ale Be 2.40 to 2.50 
cS PO” 2 ee eee ae ee 2.40 to 2.50 
a eer roe 2.55 to 2.65 
 “S & SS Sea ee ee ere 2.70 to 2.80 
eh Ce es «6s 0.6 64 bes ad ee She wee 2.85 to 2.95 
I On gg eres RAS a aa he iaae 3.00 to 3.10 
Se ee re ee Sere eee 3.15 to 3.25 
RE ESAS aR rp nen aera yt Ree peer ay 2 7 ee 3.30 to 3.40 
a a ee a a ial Grd er ee eee 3.45 to 3.55 
I ot ae ae he og ee im a 3.60 to 3.70 


SHEETS BY WEIGHT 


CORRUGATED ROOFING 
Gauges, cents per Ib. 


Painting: 29 25to28 19to 24 12to18 
Regular, or oiling......... as 0.15 0.10 0.05 
Graphite, regular ........ 0.25 0.15 0.10 

Forming: 

2, 2%, 3 and 5 in. corru- a 
RI ak 4. 1k sn ese nas rid Ai 0.05 0.05 0.05 0.05 
2, V-crimped without sticks 0.05 0.05 0.05 eee 
5. to 1% in. corrugated... 90.10 .10 0.10 
3, V-crimped without sticks 0.10 0.10 0.10 
Pressed, standard seam, 
ee ED es és 0-0 ee 64's 0.15 0.15 
Plain roll roofing, with or ss 
without cleats ......... 0.15 0.15 0.15 
3/16 im. CRHMMOG. .. cc cccce 0.20 0.20 0.20 
Weatherboard siding ..... wate: 0.25 0.25 
Beaded ceiling............ 0.25 0.25 
Rock face brick and stone 
0 ER eee van a 0.25 0.25 
Roll and cap roofing, with i 
caps and cleats......... 0.25 0.25 
Roofing valley, 12 in., and 
WOE ce scvscscsusesses cece 0.25 0.25 
Ridge roll and flashing - 
(plain or corrugated)... 0.65 0.65 0.65 


TIN PLATE.—Owing to the high prices ruling for pig 
tin the market on tin plate is very strong, but the 
amount of new business being placed is small. Consum- 
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ers have covered their needs over all of 1915 and mills 
report specifications very active. In March shipments 
of tin plate by the American Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany were the heaviest in any one month for more than 
a year. Some shipments of tin plate are being made to 
foreign countries right along, several fairly large-sized 
lots having recently been sent to India. 
PIE ary type oy plates at $3.25 to $3.35 per base box, 
_We quote 100-Ilb. terne plates at $3.15 per base box, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 
IRON AND STEEL Bars.—The foreign demand for steel 
bars continues very heavy, and it is estimated that in 
March fully 150,000 tons were placed with mills in this 
country. The output of steel bars by the Carnegie Steel 
Company in March was the heaviest in any one month 
of that interest for more than a year. Other makers 
report a heavy demand and are running their plants to 
fully 65 to 70 per cent. of capacity. The new inquiry 
for steel bars for reinforcing purposes is fairly active. 
Prices are firm and all the mills are quoting 1.20c. on 
steel bars for delivery up to July 1. The new demand 
for common iron bars is a little better, and the Lockhart 
Iron & Steel Company of this city, makers of common 
and refined iron bars, has started up 50 to 60 puddling 
furnaces that have been idle for some time. 


We quote steel bars at 1.20c. for second quarter delivery. 
We quote common iron bars at 1.20c. f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


WROUGHT PiIPpe.—Several makers report that the de- 
mand for tubular goods in the first half of April was 
larger than in the same period in March, and it is be- 
lieved the demand will continue to expand. The LaBelle 
Iron Works has taken an order for 90 miles of 6-in. 
wrought-steel pipe for a natural-gas line for shipment 
to Ponca City, Okla. The makers of charcoal-iron 
tubes have sent out a new list of discounts showing 
slightly higher prices on some sizes. It is said that dis- 
counts on wrought-iron and steel pipe are being quite 
firmly held. 


WROUGHT PipeE.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card on steel 
pipe in effect from February 11, 1915, and iron pipe 
from February 12, 1915, all full weight: 


Butt Weld 





Steel 
Inches Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
%,Y%and %.... 73 52 S. QUE SE 6 ks eee 66 47 
| or ae 77 65 i sas a6 06 eRe 65 44 
3 ae 80 69% I PE 69 54 
2 3. ae 72 59 
Lap Weld 
Dea ie ee en sews 77 66 , an gece bvewa ess 56 43 
> ae 79 68 | rl hank ge ORAS 67 54 
& 5 eae 77 66 ST ae nd Ena he we etal 68 56 
Be Ge Bs ov ks’ 63% .. 2% to 4.. 70 59 
Wlidsneanveneaen 6 Ste We Oiwnase eo 70 59 
Bs 2 Neer 68 98 
Reamed and Drifted 
£00 OD RR c00 78 67% 1 to 1%, butt... 70 57 
Freer 75 64 cs ea 70 57 
2% to 6, lap..... 77 66 eC See 54 41 
fee 65 52 
PEAS Te 66 54 
21% to 4, lap.. 68 57 
Butt Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
K%, y4%and &.... 68 eet 2 SN asesnebeamnes 63 50 
hore oe: MEO ce 67 58 
ee wageesom: dee ATT gem 71 60 
ae 8 cae Had 78 6914 | 2 and 2%....... 72 61 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
i, elena bee ee Oe 74 63% (ey eee 65 55 
Be Oe Mewaenees 76 65% OD Cuk Kechvhekan-s 66 57 
|... ees 75 6414 2 Oe Birdccewes 70 59 
ey aa 69 58% fe 3 ee 69 58 
PO Bis ec eatuss 64 53% 7 Dass hehe oe 63 53 
Per ea sek beads 58 47 
Butt Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
intense si ndewen 63 54 Ee ee ee 57 47 
aa Sheen 66 s7e | & to bigs esses. 60 50 
fe. ae 68 591, Zand 2%....... 62 52 
Lap Weld, double extra strong, plain ends 
D ciscaekaebeeer 64 55% OSE Le 5 47 
i me ear r 66 57% | . ee eee 60 52 
oO eee 65 56% | 4% to 6........ 59 51 
e Ge Geébokrinces 59 Sean tO We Wendecasens 52 42 


- 


To the large jobbing trade an additional 5 
allowed over the above discounts. 

The above discounts are subject to the usual variation 
in weight of 5 per cent. Prices for less than carloads are 
two (2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above 
discounts on black, and three (3) points on galvanized. 


Bo1rLeR TUBES.—Discounts on less than carloads, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh, freight to destination added, in effect from 


per cent. is 
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April 1, 1915, on steel, and from January 2, 1914, on 
iron, are as follows: 


Standard Charcoal Iron 


1 FS aa ee ci e's 6 wie Gu a eb 4 
2 SR eA ra ear 63 | 1% 2s eee 49 
2% and 2% in. .2. 22/12! Bo. 6 wOeteseeepengages 45 
SE EM a Sg 74 | 2% and 2% in..:....... 54 
3% and A Oe eT e 75 iF  §. Sree 57 
Bu, Bake REET 68 » & 2) o Sere 60 
PRS 0 s-A keen ans us 65 fff ee 49 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher _ prices. 

1% in., over 18 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent. net extra. 

Less than carloads will be sold at the delivered discounts 
for carloads, lowered by two points for lengths 22 ft. and 
under to destinations east of the Mississippi River; lengths 
over 22 ft., and all shipments going west of the Mississippi 
River must be sold f.o.b. mill at Pittsburgh basing discount, 
lowered by two points. On standard charcoal iron tubes for 
desirable orders the above discounts are shaded an extra 5, 
and occasionally two 5’s by some makers. 





Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, April 17, 1915. 


P agerenfete no merchant of long and wide experi- 
ence, asked for an opinion on current trade condi- 
tions, said: “I cannot say it is worse, and am not find- 
ing fault, but orders are still mainly on the more sea- 
sonable lines, for many of which, however, we cannot 
get goods fast enough.” Among the goods so referred 
to are agricultural implements and garden tools, lawn 
mowers, ice cream freezers, poultry netting and screen 
wire cloth, etc., which are more actively in demand, 
probably, because of the favorable and advanced spring 
weather. 

Hoes, for instance, and kindred always wanted arti- 
cles in the spring, some at least of the makers are work- 
ing on night and day to insure, so far as possible, timely 
deliveries. This situation has been aggravated by de- 
ferred orders, which as in so many lines have been held 
by merchants until compelled to place them, thereby 
following an old common practice. 

From other equally responsible and well informed 
sources it is said that business is so far about on a par 
with that of a year ago in volume. Also that there is 
quite a considerable improvement over the situation 
which prevailed 60 days ago. Jobbers are quoted as 
quite active, from whom manufacturers are getting a 
large number of small orders, but for some reason the 
wholesalers are not accumulating stock to so great an 
extent as usual. They are evidently still influenced by 
the buying methods which have prevailed in late years. 

Merchants, many of whom are very active on foreign 
contracts, look for an improvement in business, while 
manufacturers are employing high class labor which 
is receiving increased wages to get exacting work ac- 
complished as rapidly as possible. 

The indirect benefit to many classes of business men 
not directly interested is because of the diffusion of 
this buying power in many other channels. Large num- 
bers of workmen are getting much more money and 
spending it, there being instances where under pres- 
sure advances of 20 per cent. in wages have been made 
and followed with a bonus of the same amount as a 
stimulant to production. 

Farmers are getting good prices and middle men are 
making substantial gains, partially because of a foreign 
business alone that eminent foreign and domestic au- 
thorities predict will cause a favorable credit trade bal- 
ance of at least $1,000,000,000 for practically the cur- 
rent fiscal year. The country has probably really turned 
its back on hard times. 

It used to be said that the financial district is usually 
about four months ahead of the country, and the pro- 
nounced activity there, which is of much significance, 
is reflected in the fact that seats on the New York 
Stock Exchange have recently about doubled in cost to 
late buyers. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad, it is asserted, will spend 
$20,000,000 for new equipment and rolling stock, which 
is interpreted as marking the beginning of an era of 
equipment buying by the railroads of the country. 








Hardware Age 


Nuts, BoLts AND RIvETs.—The new demand is fair, 
but most consumers are covered by contracts up to July, 
and in some cases for a longer peried. It is said that 
discounts recently adopted on the heavier grades of 
nuts and bolts are being quite firmly held. On the 
heavier grades of nuts and bolts new discounts have 
been issued as follows: 


U.S. S. Cold Punched Blank and Tapped, Cham- 
fered, Trimmed and Reamed 


Re Ok ES I Bn os ce bin eeuens 8.2c. per lb. off 
OE a er ee 7.4c. per Ib. off 
A ee ee 5.9c. per lb. off 
Semi-Finished 
Oe Gk, SU GE TOG on otc ce sce ceces 85-10-10-10 off 
eR 8 re ee 85-10-10 off 
Black Bulk Rivets 
7/16 x 6%, smaller and shorter.......... 80-10-5 off 


Package Rivets 1000 Pcs. 
Black, metallic tinned and tin plated... .75-10-10 off 





The building superintendent of New York says that 
the estimated cost of new buildings in one of the bor- 
oughs (Bronx) during the first quarter of 1915 amounts 
to over $7,000,000, which is an increase of $3,000,000 
over the corresponding period of last year. The plans 
filed in this instance include 131 new tenement struc- 
tures to cost $5,745,000, an average of nearly $44,000 
each. 


WIRE NAILsS.—The volume of business in this vicinity 
is small and unsatisfactory. Not as much tonnage has. 
been taken out as usual at this period of the year, 
although the warm, springlike weather of the last few 
days has favorably stimulated the trade somewhat. 

On direct shipments from mill, buyers seem disposed 
to wait, as they apparently have enough stock for the 
present slack demand. One reason for this is that there 
is not enough new construction far enough along to 
call for much in the way of nails. 

Wire nails, out of store, are held at $1.90 per keg base. 


CuT NaiLts.—There is a little better business for ex- 
port, but the difficulty is to get bottoms to carry the 
goods to England, West Coast Pacific ports and China. 
Trade in cut nails was better in March and nearer a 
normal at that time. This month some orders are being 
placed which will not be wanted until May 1 because of 
earlier purchases which are taking care of current de- 
mand. 

Cut nails, out of store, are based on $1.90 per keg. 


BINDER TWINE.—There are indications of a greater 
demand for binder twine, both for domestic and export 
trade. Buyers are beginning to urge deliveries of Ma- 
nila binder twine, in addition to that made of Mexican 
sisal, because of the hold-up in Yucatan of raw sisal. 
Some of them are beginning to wonder whether they 
will get their wants adequately supplied for binder 
twine or not. Inquiries are numerous and constant for 
carload prices and also for smaller shipments. Some 
of the makers say they could take on orders for binder 
twine to an extent that would greatly increase their 
output, but have had to turn down large business be- 
cause of the uncertainties as to getting raw sisal enough 
and in time to be manufactured into twine for the com- 
ing crops. They hope to be able to secure some of this 
business later, however. 

A little Mexican sisal has come to New York and 
more is on the way. The larger shipments have been 
to New Orleans, which is much nearer Progreso, from 
which most of this material comes. 

Sisal binder twine in large lots is held at %c per lb. 
advance over pure sisal rope. For average purchases 
it is being offered at 914c per lb., from which there are 
reductions for large orders. 

RopeE.—Rope makers report a considerable increase in 
trade, compared with the past few months. March 
business was more than double that of November last, 
and April shows a marked increase over March for the 
first half of the current month. This is in the right 
direction and very encouraging, although it must be 
remembered that business in this line is always at low 
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ebb in November and better in the spring, when users 
of rope are getting ready for spring and summer busi- 
ness, following the opening of navigation. 

Some of the increase is due to South American con- 
sumption and the’rush to buy rope yarns and other 
goods of this character for export to the Latin-Amer- 
ican Republics. 

Manila rope, % in. in diameter and larger, jobbers are 
offering at 12, 11 and 10c. base per lb., for highest, second 
and hardware grades, respectively. 

Sisal rope, in the same order of quality, is 9, 8% and 8c. 
base per lb. 

Sisal hay, hide and bale rope, medium and coarse, ‘first 
quality, is 9c., and sisal tarred, medium, lath yarn, first 
quality, is 8%c. base per Ib. 

NAVAL STORES—The market in naval stores is a trifle 
better. This is because holders of turpentine and 
rosins have been able to move larger quantities in the 
primary markets, South, which has served to stiffen 
prices. The principal demand is for domestic use, but 
both commodities have been more freely shipped abroad 
to ports controlled by the Allies. Trade locally is light, 
but there is some increase. 

Turpentine, in yard, is 48%c. per gal. 

_ Rosin, common to good strained, in yard, on the basis of 
Lee Ib. per bbl., is quoted at $3.75, and D grade at $3.85 per 

AUTOMOBILE TIRES.—The Pennsylvania Rubber Com- 
pany, Jeannette, Pa., under date of April 15, issues a 
new list of “Users’ Net Prices,” showing marked reduc- 
tions from a similar list issued February 1, last. No 
change is made on Smooth Tread Oilproof casings and 
Vacuum Cup Oilproof casings, but there are reductions 
on Puregum red tubes, ranging from 25c each on 28 x 3 
in. size to $1.00 on the 38 x 5% in. size. On 
the Pennsylvania gray tubes, the reduction is 25c each 
on the 28 x 3-in. size, up to 75c each on the 38 x 5%%-in. 
size. On the Nugray tubes, the reduction starts with 
20c each and increases in the same way as the others, 
to 70c each on the largest size. 

In explanation the company says “We are enabled to 
make these substantial reductions, as we find that man- 
ufacturing conditions in our new factory are even more 
satisfactory than was anticipated, and are therefore 
giving the user the utmost benefit from lowered costs.” 
‘The company also says that this reduction in tube prices 
does not anticipate a similar move with respect to cas- 
ings, the present prices on which fully anticipated a 


lower cost schedule. 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, Ill., April 19, 1915. 
HE week’s record shows a very gratifying improve- 
ment as compared with the one preceding. Either 
the influence of Wall Street prices is affecting the en- 
thusiasm of buyers, or the spring weather that is being 
enjoyed is creating additional demands for goods. 
Probably the latter cause is the real one, for the goods 
that are moving most freely are those which are for 
spring use. 

Garden hose, hose reels, sprinklers, small implements 
and’ a variety of such goods are in good demand, the 
sales approaching those of former years. There is 
not, however, any tendency to “load up.” Buyers are 
proceeding cautiously, and, apparently, wisely. 

A notable feature of the week is the advance in all 
builders’ hardware products. It is understood that 
prices will be about 10 per cent. higher. Copper has 
advanced steadily for some time and present prices are 
high. In addition there has been trouble in securing 
the spelter that is used in the manufacture of brass. 
Much of this spelter is imported and the supply is now 
curtailed and prices high. In view of these facts it 
appears that the advances in prices is fully justified and 
‘will probably “stick.” 

Present indications are that the dealer will pay in- 
creased prices for shells and cartridges for his fall 
trade. Smokeless powder has advanced 20 per cent. 
and felt wads are understood to have doubled in price. 
‘This means higher prices for ammunition of all kinds 
unless peace treaties are consummated at an early date. 
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BRASS AND COPPER.—The market for brass and cop- 
per materials continues very active, owing to the great 
demand, largely for war purposes, with tendencies still 
upward. 

On April 15, for average orders (lower prices being made 
for large quantities), brass sheets were advanced to 19c., 
brass wire and rods to 18%c., seamless brass tubing to 20\c., 


brazed brass tubing to 225%c., and seamless copper tubes to 
23%c. base per Ib. 


On April 13 there was an advance of (4c. and on April 14 
another 4c. on sheet copper, making it 21%c. base per Ib. 

Bare copper wire, for electrical purposes, carloads, mill 
shipments, was advanced 4c. each on April 13 and 14, to 
1714c. base per Ib. 

WINDOW GLASs.—There is no noticeable improvement 
in the window glass trade in this market, and plate 
glass is in practically the same depressed condition. As 
previously stated, quite a number of window glass fac- 
tories shut down for a month, some of which will not 
resume before fall, others having started up on April 
16. All of the plants expect to shut down May 29 for 
the hot months, as customary. 

The difficulty in expanding the foreign demand, be- 
cause of the destruction of glass plants and disorganiza- 
tion in Europe, is the much greater cost here, owing to 
higher labor schedules. Buyers in foreign countries, 
it is expected, will hold off as long as possible and 
only replenish supplies to meet their diminished de- 
mand when actually compelled to. 

Window glass in this market is still held at 90-10 to 90-15 
per cent. on single thick, and 90-15 to 90-20 per cent. discount 
on double thick, from jobbers’ lists. 

LINSEED OIL.—The market at present has a firmer 
undertone, owing partly to higher seed prices and an 
advancing tendency of this raw material, but no change 
is observable in oil prices yet, as a result of the stronger 
market for seed. 

Oil cake is the leading factor in the situation, or will 
become so soon. The price of linseed oil is very largely 
contingent on the disposition of the oil cake by-product, 
used for feeding stock. The large market for this resi- 
due has been Belgium and Western Germany or the 
Rhine district, as a rule, where conditions have long 
been chaotic. Then, with the coming of spring and out- 
door pasture, there is less demand for oil cake, with 
which to feed cattle. 


Linseed oil, raw, city brands, is 62c. in 5 or more bbls., and 


63c. per gal. in less than 5 bbls. 
State and Western oil is 59c. in carloads and 60c. in smaller 


quantities. 





no encouragement. The 


retailers offer 
strike has thrown 60,000 men out of work and all build- 


Chicago 


ing is at a standstill. It is reported that this strike 
has been forced on the carpenters by some few union 
leaders and that the majority are not in favor of it. 
On this account the hope is being expressed that the 
strike will be of short duration. With the labor trou- 
ble out of the way it is thought that Chicago condi- 
tions would soon be almost normal. Business had been 
showing decided improvement in the city until the 
labor trouble began. 


WIRE NaILs.—Sales for the week were somewhat bet- 
ter than for the preceding, though the total is by no 
means satisfactory. There is no change in price. We 
quote wire nails, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: 


Co ee Ss ooo 8 6 6 an cAoimmeen $1.789 base 
Carloads to retailers 1.839 base 
Less than carloads to retailers.......... 1.939 base 


STAPLES.—We quote staples, bright, at same prices 
as painted barb wire. Galvanized staples are quoted 
at same prices as galvanized barb wire. 


FENCE WirRE.—Fall dating is now being given on 
shipments of wire fencing, and some business has been 
induced by the offer. On the whole the demand is light. 
We quote fence wire, fo.b. Chicago, as follows: 

Carloads to jobbers, annealed............... $1.585 
Carloads to jobbers, galvanized..... $2.089 to 2.189 
Carloads to retailers, annealed 1.639 

2.139 to 2.239 


Carloads to retailers, galvanized..... 
An additional advance of ten cents for less than carloads 


to retailers. 
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BARB WIRE.—Domestic business is very satisfactory, 
and foreign orders continue heavy. The price situa- 
tion is being more clearly outlined, and the tendency of 
the market is toward the differential of fifty, instead of 
sixty cents for galvanizing. It is understood that the 
leading interest is taking some new business at the 
higher advance, but the principal distributors are amply 
supplied with wire on the old basis. We quote barb 
wire, f.o.b. Chicago, as follows: ; 


Carloads to jobbers, painted............ $1.789 base 
Carloads to jobbers, galv........ $2.89 to 2.389 base 
Carloads to retailers, painted........... 1.839 base 


Carloads to retailers, galv...... 2.339 to 2.439 base 
An additional advance of 10c. for less than carloads. 


LINSEED OIL.—We quote, f.o.b. Chicago, strictly pure, 
old process linseed oil: 


OL eg NS c a d eae ba pate 66 ¥o bee 60c. 
RE ee eS re 61c. 
en nL ts Shee e bebe eevee 62c. 
FF yO ee ee 63c. 
ee RE eee ra 64c. 
ee ne ee les ch ence oun 65c. 


An Advertising Campaign on 
Cotton and Wool Waste 


OTTON and wool waste is to be extensively ad- 
vertised to thousands of users and jobbers in 
a new and novel way. The Royal Mfg. Company, 
Rahway, N. J., will operate a broad campaign—one 
which shall involve 18 publications of nation-broad 
circulation, a novel sampling folder, a new indi- 
vidual sample container, form letters, publicity fold- 
ers, etc. All the magazine advertisements and 
mailing pieces contain unique features which should 
prove the feasibility of increasing the market for 
waste, through publicity. 

There are three special guarantee clauses to be 
featured. One of them guarantees the purchaser 
the exact same quality waste ordered, every time 
and all the time, through the sampling folder. The 
jobber or consumer orders from the folder by name 
and thereby safeguards himself as to quality. 

Another feature is the guarantee of “tare” (wrap- 
pings). Royal waste is guaranteed to be packed 6 
per cent. “tare” and the Royal Mfg. Company 
upholds this guarantee by an offer to refund the 
difference on all bales upon which the “tare” is 
overweight. 

The third vitally important feature is the guar- 
antee of actual weight bales. Heretofore it has been 
the trade custom to “pad” orders from 25 per cent. 
to 50 per cent.—not in the number of bales, but in 
the poundage per bale. For example, a purchaser 
who ordered ten 100-pound bales would receive 1250 
pounds, or 1500 pounds, which was consumed in the 
same specified time as though he had received only 
1000 pounds. Royal waste will be packed only in 
actual weight bales, its manufacturer guaranteeing 
to ship only the exact poundage ordered and thereby 
avoiding all “stuffing” and “order-padding.”’ 

Other features are the adoption and registration 
of a trademark, carrying the slogan, “Our Waste Is 
Your Gain’’—the stamping of the word “Royal” on 
the steel bands around the bale and the adoption of 
the phrase “Look for the Brand on Each Steel 
Band.” The method of packing these bales has also 
been standardized and consists of clean, light bur- 
lap and new steel bands. Positively no rope or 
shabby burlap will be used. 


Tue H. L. BROWN FENCE & MFG. COMPANY, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is making preparations for installing addi- 
tional machinery and improving on its present equip- 
ment. The company states that it will market its en- 
tire output through hardware jobbers. This plant is a 
large, fireproof structure, and it is now running on 
full time. 
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Washington News 


(Continued from page 70.) 


Telephone and Telegraph Probe Dropped 


Two years ago the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion entered upon what was to be an exhaustive 
investigation “into the history, financial operations, 
rates, rules, regulations and practices of all tele- 
phone and telegraph companies subject to the act 
to regulate commerce.”’ 

Announcement was made by the commission yes- 
terday that it had discontinued its investigation, 
the intimation being that an agreement had been 
reached between the wire companies and the De- 
partment of Justice that will accomplish much of 
what was sought by the original order of investi- 
gation. 

Some important developments are confidently 
looked for as a result of this agreement with the 
Justice Department. It is believed that the tele- 
graph companies will shortly announce some radi- 
cal changes both as to operation and rates. 


Long-and-Short-Haul Rates Again 


The long drawn out controversy over the matter 
of long and short haul freight rates is again be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce Commission, this 
time coming as a protest on the part of Pacific 
Coast cities against the proposed rates to Spokane 
and other intermediate points. 

The commission recently ruled that either freight 
rates to the intermountain country should be low- 
ered, or that the schedules applying to the coast 
terminals should be raised. The disparity between 
the rates to the two sections was too far out of 
proportion. 

The readjustment that has now been proposed by 
the carriers is not at all satisfactory to the coast 
cities, which are claiming special consideration on 
account of “water competition,” and the commis- 
sion is again appealed to for a further ruling in 
this much-discussed and rather perplexing trans- 
portation problem. 


THE CANTON SHEET STEEL COMPANY, Canton, Ohio, 
at a meeting of the stockholders held recently, decided 
to about double the capacity of its plant. Six new 
hot sheet mills will be added, increasing the total 
number to twelve, and considerable additional machin- 
ery will be required. In addition it is planned to ex- 
tend the galvanizing and roofing departments, black 
sheet warehouse, opening, pickling, annealing, cold roll- 
ing and finishing departments. Decision to enlarge 
the plant was made at a recent meeting of the stock- 
holders, when it was voted to increase the company’s 
capital stock from $500,000 to $2,000,000. It is ex- 
pected that about $500,000 of the amount authorized 
will be required for the improvements. It is planned 
to place contracts shortly so that the additional mills 
will be ready for operation by the end of the year. 


THE KELSAY HAME COMPANY, Evansville, Ind., is 
equipping its new building with machinery to manu- 
facture a line of hardware. The company expects to 
start operations some time in December, and in addition 
to making hame hardware, most of which is stamped, a 
general line of harness hardware will be made. 


WADSWORTH-HOWLAND & Co., manufacturers of “Bay 
State” paints and varnishes, located at 84 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass., have leased the entire building 
at 139 and 141 Federal street, formerly occupied by the 
Walworth Mfg. Company. 


THE Forp Dig, Toot & MACHINE COMPANY, Columbus, 
Ohio, has been incorporated with a capital of $10,000 to 
manufacture a line of hardware. The incorporators 
are S. S. Ford, G. F. Leatty, L. R. Ford, I. Yassenoff 
and J. A. Weidler. 
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DIRECTIONS FOR MAKING 
SMALL CUPS 


By A. F. MUELLER 
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Patterns for making small cups 


UPS are articles in the smaller sizes, one-half 
¢ pint and one pint that are now seldom made 
in any of the smaller shops, but are made ex- 
clusively in the tinware manufactories. But occa- 
sionally there comes an order to the shop for cups 
of special sizes and of better and heavier material 
than there is in the factory article, particularly 
those made of galvanized iron. The drawings show 
the way to make quart and half-gallon cups in the 
ordinary shop and from the description cups of 
any capacity can be made. 

While they are called quart and half-gallon cups 
they do not hold these amounts, but are cut from 
14 x 20 and 20 x 28 tin plate and make cups the 
size of just what the sheets of tin will cut without 


‘size. 
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any waste. The quart sizes are 4 and 5/16 of an 
inch in diameter and 41% inches high, taking a sheet, 
including allowances 5 x 14 inches, and such a cup 
holds .28418 gallons, or about 7.854 cubic inches 
more than a quart. From a 20 x 28 sheet there can 
be cut 24 bottoms that will be large enough to double 
seam to the body and if necessary the diameter of 
the cups can be slightly reduced as they are full 
The half-gallon cup is 6 and 5/16 inches in 
diameter and 4 and 1/6 inches high, taking a sheet 
4 and 2/3 by 20 inches and this cup will hold .58495 
gallons or about 20 inches more than a half gallon; 
12 bottoms for this size of cup can be cut from a 
20 x 28 sheet of tin. 

Fig. 2 is the pattern for the body of the half- 
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gallon cup in which a quarter of an inch has been 
allowed to the ends for the grooved seam, three- 
eighths of an inch for the wire and three-thirty- 
seconds for the double seam. Fig. 3 is the pattern 
for the bottom when the bottom is snapped onto 
the body and soldered, the dotted line showing the 
allowance and Fig. 4 shows a section on g-h with 
the edge turned. B is an enlarged part section and 
the section of the finished snapped seam is shown 
at D. Fig. 5 is the pattern for the bottom, when 
the bottom is double seamed to the body, and Fig. 
6 is a section on 7-7, showing the bottom as it comes 
from the burring machine and ready to be put on 
the turned edge of the body. C being an enlarged 
part section and a section of the finished double 
seam is shown at E. 

Fig. 13 is the pattern for the handle in Fig. 1 
and it is made to suit individual preference or as 
required, taking into consideration how many can 
be cut from a sheet of tin. This handle is partly 
straight and is therefore made with less labor than 
the handle in Fig. 8, which has two curved parts, 
and must be twice inserted in the formers to give 
it its shape. Lay off the net pattern and add to the 
sides allowances for the wires or hemming mate- 
rial if the edges are only double hemmed, as at F. 
To the small end add the lap e for riveting or solder- 
ing, or both, and if riveted at the top add the lap f. 
The dotted arc is parallel with an arc, whose radius 
is the half-diameter of the cup, described from some 
point on the center line, as at m. When the handle 
is riveted, as in Figs. 1, 8 and 15, or only butted 
and soldered to the cup, the wires are cut 4 to 3/16 
of an inch shorter than the net pattern of the handle 
and occupy the positions as shown in Fig. 13. An- 
other way to make a substantial fastening is to 
wrap the wires in the handle around the wire in the 
top of the cup, as shown in Fig. 14. Then the wires 
are made longer than the net pattern, projecting 
enough to encircle the top wire, as shown in Fig. 
12. One section of the wired handle is shown at G. 

After the bodies have been cut out, the edges for 
grooving are folded in the bar folder (a section of 
the grooved seam is shown at A), keeping the wir- 
ing allowances to the left and then dropping the 
back leaf of the folder nearly as much as the thick- 
ness of the top wire, the edges or folds for the wires 
are formed. The wires are now inserted in the 
folds and enclosed with the wiring machine. In 
cheap cups the wire is withdrawn and then the wir- 
ing is only a hollow tube or imitation wiring. A 
piece of wire is straightened and on one end there 
is made a loop, about three inches longer than the 
body of a cup. In front of the wiring machine or 
opposite to the workman, there is fastened a board 
in line with and at the hight of the point where the 
wiring machine wheels touch. In this board there 
is cut a slot, three-quarters of an inch wide and 
longer than the loop in the wire. The loop is placed 
in the slot and at the open end of the slot a large 
nail is driven through the edge of the board, across 
the slot: When a body has been wired and passed 
through the wiring machine the operator pulls the 
body off the wire, which is stopped by the loop 
catching the large nail across the slot. The wire 
now being loose is easily slipped back through the 
machine and is ready for wiring the next body. The 
bodies with their imitation wiring can be rolled 
through the formers in the same manner is if the 
wires still remained in the folds. 

When handles are wired to clamp the top wire, 
as in Fig. 14, the wire is inserted in the usual man- 
ner, in the wiring machine, and then the wire 
handles are formed to shape in the formers. The 
wires projecting are then straightened with the 
plyers, as the dotted lines at R, and passed through 
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holes in the body and pulled with the plyers around 
the top wire as much as possible and finished on 
the mandril with a hammer. 

In the half-gallon cups there is sometimes placed 
a boss to give a better grasp or handhold. Locate 
the outline of this boss by drawing a line across the 
handle and at right angles across the widest part of 
the boss draw the line s-t, and a line parallel with 
s-t, as in H. Perpendicularly project s to the line 
in H, as at 1 and with half of the distance between 
wires across the handle at ¢, as radius, describe 
from the parallel line in H a semi-circle, intersect- 
ing the point 1. Space half of this semi-circle into 
a number of equal spaces and from the points draw 
lines intersecting the outline of the handle. Extend 
the line s-t as a-b and on a-b place twice the number 
of the spaces in the quarter circle at H, including 
4-5, as this shows as a true length in the boss, so 
that point 1 will be in the middle, and through the 
points draw indefinite lines that are at right angles 
to a-b. Project to these lines, parallel with s-t, the 
intersecting points in the handle. Connecting the 
points thus located on the indefinite lines will pro- 
duce the pattern for the boss, as shown in Fig. 7. 

Figs. 9, 10, 11 and 12 are the patterns for the 
quart cup in Fig. 8. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


ARKANSAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Little Rock, May 4, 5, 6, 1915. Grover T. 
Owens, secretary, Little Rock. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Jackson, May 5, 6, 1915. John E. Som- 
mers, secretary-treasurer, Clarksdale. 

FLORIDA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION, St. Petersburg, May 11, 12, 13, 1915. G. E. 
Noblit, secretary, Tarpon Springs. 

ALABAMA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Mobile, May 18, 19, 20, 1915. J. D. Mar- 
tin, secretary-treasurer, Clanton. 

AMERICAN IRON, STEEL AND HEAVY HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, San Francisco, Cal., 
May 25, 26, 27, 1915. Headquarters, St. Francis 
Hotel. John G. Purdie, secretary-treasurer, Mar- 
bridge Building, New York. 

GEORGIA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Macon, June 15, 16, 17, 1915. Head- 
quarters, Hotel Dempsey. J. L. Moore, secretary, 
Madison. 

NATIONAL RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION 
VENTION, St. Paul, Minn., June 22, 23, 24, 
M. L. Corey, secretary, Argos, Ind. 

CAROLINAS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Isle of Palms, July 13, 14, 15, 16, 1915. 
T. W. Dixon, secretary, Charlotte, N. C. 


CON- 
1915. 


Railroads and Rum 


CERTAIN railroad announces with pardonable 
pride that it carried last year on its 26,000 
miles of track 188,411,876 passengers—and not one 
of these passengers was killed in a train accident. 
“That,” says the Canton (Ohio) Daily News, “is 
one of the biggest zeros, one of the mightiest 
noughts, that the year has to boast of.” Another 
newspaper, the Butler (Pa.) Citizen, writes: 
“There is no doubt whatever that this condition 
was rendered possible only by the company’s in- 
sisting on strict sobriety on the part of its em- 
ployes. With drunken engineers, drunken dis- 
patchers and drunken conductors, accidents and 
deaths would have been common.” Drinking on the 
part of employes used to cost their employers a lot 
of money one way or another. But nowadays it 
only costs the railroad man his job.—Collier’s. 
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‘Peerless Wrought Steel Screen. 





Hangers and Fasteners 
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Save time, temper and 
money. With these 
Hangers you can remove 
storm sash in Spring and 
hang full length screens 
on the same hooks with- 
out ladder, screws, tools 
or trouble. Just hook 
and unhook. 


Fresh air is absolutely 
necessary to health and 
strength, and to insure 
proper ventilation, the 
windows should be open, 
top and bottom. Safety 
First—Keep out the flies 
and let in the fresh air. 


Write us for supply of 
circular ““W”’ for distri- 
bution to your customers. 
It tells the story. 


? 


Visit our booth at the Panama-Pacific 
Exposition, Palace of Manufactures, 


Block 26, Corner 5th St. and Ave. D. 


See Page 29 
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NEW GOODS AND NOVELTIES 


“Canco” All Metal Fly Traps 


The American Can Company, 447 
West Fourteenth street, New York 
City, is manufacturing the “Canco” 

















The new “Canco” all metal fly trap 


fly traps, which are made entirely of 
metal. The wire mesh is neatly at- 
tached to the frame and all joints are 
electrically welded. 

A wide space between the outer 
shell and the inner cone provides an 
ample receptacle for dead flies, so that 
they will not pile up against the wire 
and present an unsightly appearance. 
These traps are shipped nested, and 
the company states that they are pre- 
vented from jamming by small lugs 
on the side bars. The inside cones 
nest tight. 

The “Canco” fly traps are packed in 
cartons containing a half-dozen each. 
There are approximately 300 dozen 
fly traps to a carload. The dimensions 
of the “Canco” fly trap are: top diam- 
eter, 85 inches; bottom diameter, 11 
inches, and hight, 15% inches. 


Improved Norcross Cul- 
tivator-Hoe 


C. S.: Norcross & Sons, Bushnell, 
Ill., have made a change and improve- 
ment in their No. 33 pattern Norcross 
cultivator-hoe for 1915. Formerly 
this tool was but a little larger than 
the compar.y’s No. 11 “Midget,” ex- 
cept that it was equipped with a 
4-foot handle, while the No. 11 model 
has only a 9-inch handle. The No.°33 
tool was, therefore, hardly propor- 
tioned correctly in size between the 

















The improved Norcross cultivator-hoe 


company’s smallest tool, No. 11, and 
the largest tool, No. 35. 

For 1915 the company has increased 
the size of this No. 33 tool in the head 


part (and the handle has also been 
enlargened in proportion) so that it is 
not only now a proportioned tool 
within itself, but is also in better pro- 
portion in relation to the other two 
sizes. It is stated that the correct 
ratio is carried out in the three sizes 
from one to another. 


The “Samson” Sinew 
Extractor 


James A. MacDonald, P. O. Box 
151, Essex Station, Boston, Mass., is 
marketing, through the Frye-Phipps 
Company, Boston, Mass., New Eng- 
land agent, the “Samson” sinew ex- 
tractor. To operate this instrument 
it is hung on the wall about five or six 
feet from the floor. The leg of the 
turkey is placed in the upper fork 
close to the foot, after which the leg 
is broken, the turkey being held in 
the right hand. The handle is then 
brought up into a horizontal position 
with the right hand and the leg of the 
turkey placed above the knuckle in the 
fork on the handle. After this the 
handle is drawn down and the strong 
leverage exerted makes it easy to ex- 
tract the sinews. 

The manufacturer states that this 
device is found to be very useful in 





The “Samson” sinew extractor in use 


hotels, and by market men. The 
“Samson” sinew extractor weighs 10 
pounds. It is priced at $3.50. 


Tatem Chisel Handle Cir- 
cular 


The J. M. Tatem Handle Company, 
Willimantic, Conn., has just published 
a new circular containing 8 pages, de- 
scriptive of the company’s chisel 
handles. These handles include a 
socket firmer, a butt socket firmer, a 
socket framing handle with a leather 
cap, a socket framing handle with a 
malleable iron ring, a tang firmer with 
a heavy brass ferrule and a butt tang 
firmer with a heavy brass ferrule. 
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. the bottle. 


Bradley Milk Bottle Cover 
and Cap Remover 


The Bradley Mfg. Company, 264 
Main street, Springfield, Mass., is 
manufacturing the Bradley sanitary 

















The cover 


Bradley sanitary milk bottle 
and cap remover 


milk-bottle cover and cap remover, 
which is shown herewith. The com- 
pany states that the Bradley cover is 
so constructed that it can be adjusted 
to any size of milk or cream bottle. 
With the Bradley cover the milk is 
protected not only from flies but from 
dirt, dust and anything to which germs 
might attach themselves. 

The Bradley cover is equipped with 
a prong which removes the original 
paper cap from the milk bottle. The 
cover is then easily adjusted by means 
of this same prong to fit closely over 
the top of any bottle, preventing any 
leakage of milk down the side of the 
bottle. It is stated that when this 
cover is attached the bottle becomes in 
reality a milk pitcher ana that it is 
just as handy to use. The cover closes 
automatically as soon as the bottle 
reaches an upright position, no milk 
being wasted, and the sides of the bot- 
tle are always clean. 

This milk-bottle cover is stated to 
be absolutely sanitary. It is made of 
fine metal, heavily nickeled. Thus the 
cover can be sterilized before use by 
dropping it into boiling water. The 
cover fits snugly over the mouth of 
The Bradley sanitary 
milk-bottle covers and cap removers 
retail for 25 cents each. They are use- 
ful in households, dairies, drug stores, 
hotels, soda fountains, restaurants, 
etc. 


New Merrill Turnbuckle 


Merrill. Brothers, Maspeth, N. Y., 
have brought out a new turnbuckle 
having a 3-inch take-up instead of the 
standard 6-inch take-up which has 

















The new Merrill turnbuckle 


been in use for a long time. Merrill 
Brothers state that this turnbuckle 
was placed upon the market to satisfy 
the demand for a shorter turnbuckle, 
and that they are prepared to furnish 
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Here is one that you will keep. It 
correctly illustrates and _ describes 
Richards-Wilcox Products, Products 
that have been strongly advertised and 
proven a sales success year upon year. 


In this two hundred ninety six page 
catalogue are presented boiled down 
facts, just the information you need in 
selling sliding door hangers for house, 
barn, garage, church, schoolhouse, ele- 
vator, warehouse, freight house and fire 
doors; grindstones and hardware spe- 
cialties. No time wasted—yjust facts. 


Asa matter of good business, send for 
your copy early. 


Read it. File it. Use it. 


ichards-Wilco 


i] AURORATLLUSA. 
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all sizes from % inch up to and in- 
cluding 1% inch. These may be had 
either with or without stud ends, both 
ends tapped right hand or tapped right 
and left if desired. 


The Almetal Steam Washer 


The Almetal Mfg. Company, St. 
Louis (Maplewood), Mo., is manufac- 
turing the Almetal steam washer, 

















The Almetal steam washer 


which is an all-metal washing ma- 
chine, water heater and laundry stove 
combined. It is claimed that this 
washer will wash and boil 15 shirts or 
eight bed sheets in 10 minutes. This 
machine washes by forcing boiling 
water, steam and air back and forth 
through the clothes. A fountain of 
boiling water rising from the bottom 
of the boiler forces its way upward 
through the clothes, while the stroke 
of the plunger forces it back again. 

The suction of the plunger lifts the 
clothes, drops them, and over and 
over, and the boiling suds are forced 
through the clothes. As_ colored 
clothes and woolens require no boiling 
they are simply washed with the 
plunger in hot soapsuds. 

The boiler of this washer is of cop- 
per, or a galvanized boiler may be had 
if desired. It is stated that this wash- 
er will wash the finest lace without 
damage. It is operated by a hand le- 
ver, and it takes up but little room, 
being light and compact. 


“Handling the ‘Pay Dirt’” 


Hunt, Helm, Ferris & Co., Harvard, 
Ill., have recently published three new 
catalogs, namely, “Handling the ‘Pay 
Dirt,’” “Better Barn Doors,” and 
“Harvester Hay Tools.” These book- 
lets are all attractively printed and il- 
lustrated, describing the company’s 
line of hay tools, barn door hangers, 
litter and feed carriers, etc. 


THE THERMOID RUBBER COMPANY, 
Trenton, N. J., announces that it has 
opened offices and a service depart- 
ment in suite 1435, in the Dime Sav- 
ings Bank Building, Detroit, Mich. 
The experienced and capable repre- 
sentatives in charge are William E. 
Carpenter, Joseph H. Liston, and 
Harry R. Portugal. 


Dietz Lantern Catalog 
No. 45 


The R. E. Dietz Company, New York 
City, is sending out to the trade its 
new lantern catalog, which is No. 45. 
This catalog is bound with a purple 
cover, stamped in gold. It contains 
158 pages of illustrations and descrip- 
tions of the Dietz products, and it in- 
cludes many illustrations printed in 
colors. 


Berg’s “Fix-the-Fly” 
Tablet 


The Berg & Beard Mfg. Company, 61 
Fleet place, Brooklyn, N. Y., is manu- 
facturing Berg’s “Fix-the-Fly” tablet, 
which is shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The company states that 
this device will kill flies on the spot 
and that the dead bodies will not be 
found around the house, but either on 
the tablet itself or in its immediate 
vicinity. 

Berg’s “Fix-the-Fly” tablet is stat- 
ed to be a neat, clean and humane 
method of exterminating flies. It can 
be put anywhere, on tables, shelves, 
etc., or, if desired, by driving a small 
nail through it, the tablet may be hung 
in any convenient place, either in the 
house or in the barn or cowshed. It is 
claimed that the bait of this tablet is 
so tempting to flies that they will 
leave cows or horses for it. 

This tablet will last indefinitely, and 
it can be preserved from one season to 
another by placing it back in the car- 
ton when not wanted. It not only de- 
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Berg’s “ Fiz-the-Fly ” tablet 


stroys flies but other house pests, such 
as ants, cockroaches, etc. The poi- 
son is protected by a stout screen, 
making it impossible for small chil- 
dren or house pets to come into con- 
tact with it. Berg’s “Fix-the-Fly” re- 
tails for 10 cents, and it does not re- 
quire renewing. 


Dixon’s “Atom” Eraser 
No. 861 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., is placing on 
the market a new addition to its ex- 
tensive line of erasers. This new item 














Dixon’s “Atom” eraser No. 861 


is called Dixon’s “Atom” eraser No. 
861. The company states that this 
eraser was brought out to meet the 
demand of those who want a very 
small eraser, and also for children. 

Dixon’s “Atom” erasers are packed 
in quarter-gross boxes and they retail 
at 1 cent each. It is claimed that de- 
spite its small price Dixon’s “Atom” 
eraser is made of good quality ma- 
terial. 


Hardware Age 


Matthews’ “Holdfast” Lamp 
Guard 
W. N. Matthews and Brother, Inc., 


3709 Forest Park boulevard, St. Louis, 
Mo., are manufacturing the Matthews 

















Matthews “Holdfast” lamp guard 


“Holdfast” lamp guard, for which ex- 
ceptional strength is claimed. The 
company states that these guards will 
protect electric bulbs from breakage 
and theft, as they protect the bulb 
from shocks, ete. The _ soft-brass 
clamping screw is used to rigidly 
clamp the guard to the socket, and it 
is to be bent over to permanently lock 
the guard. 

The spiral-spring cushion absorbs 
all vibration. It prevents the whip- 
ping action on the neck of the lamp. 
These guards are made of very strong 
wire, and they are covered under a 
ten-year guarantee. 

The “Holdfast” lamp guards are 
made in sizes suitable for use with 25- 
watt Mazda and 6, 8, 10, and 16 candle- 
power carbon lamps, 40-watt Mazda 
lamps and 32-candlepower carbon 
bulbs, 60-watt Mazda lamps and 50- 
candlepower carbon lamps, 100-watt 
Mazda lamps and 150-watt Mazda 
lamps. 


THE MeEccA TIRE COMPANY, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., has purchased the plant 
of the American Lamp & Brass Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., consisting of six 
brick buildings. The Mecca company 
will commence the manufacture of 
tires in the Trenton plant next 
March. George E. Knowles, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., who will be general mana- 
ger of the Mecca company, was for- 
merly connected with the Thermoid 
Rubber Company in Philadelphia, Pa., 
and with the Chester Tire & Tube 
Company, West Virginia. The offi- 
cers of the Mecca company are all of 
Philadelphia. They are: Charles 
Buckley, president; William Fuller- 
ton, treasurer, and W. J. Cassidy, sec- 
retary. 
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Warren 
Hardware Fixtures 


Could you take a peek into the factory where these 
well-known Fixtures are designed and made—you 
would find constant delight in the superb material and 
workmanship entering into the completion of each 


individual Unit. 


. 


Warren Fixtures are manufactured 
in a manner which guarantees 
their ability to “stand up and 
deliver” after years of hard usage. 


CATALOGUES 65 & 219 Mailed upon Request. 


J. D. WARREN MFG. COMPANY 


503 MASONIC TEMPLE, CHICAGO 
Eastern Display Room: 253 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Largest Manufacturers of Hardware Store Fixtures in the world 
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The Voss Vacuum Washer 


The Voss Brothers Mfg. Company, 
Davenport, Ia., has added a vacuum 
washer to its already extensive line of 
washing machines. The Voss vacuum 
washer is designed and built for hand 
or power use and is said to be equally 
successful for either service. 

The dasher, which is said to be the 
most important part of any washing 
machine,.is made from heavy, gal- 
vanized steel and it is equipped with 
a valve which controls the air pres- 
sure and forces the hot suds and 
steaming water through the clothing. 
A distinct advantage is claimed for 
the valves in this machine in that they 
receive hot air from the inside of the 
tub and force it through the steaming 
suds. 

The dasher, or vacuum cup, is fitted 
with projecting ribs, or fingers and 
operates with both a vertical and 
spiral movement. Because of these 
features special advantages are 
claimed for this washer. The mechan- 
ism is well enclosed, making the 

















The Voss vacuum washer 


washer perfectly safe for home use. 
All castings and the woodwork are of 
the same grades that are found in 
other Voss washers. 


THE AMERICAN CHAIN COMPANY, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., is preparing 
to put into effect at an early date en- 
tirely new list prices on its whole line 
of chain and chain specialties. Job- 
bers’ stocks will be properly protected. 
Wiebusch & Hilger, Ltd., 106 Lafay- 
ette street, New York City, are Uni- 
ted States selling agents to the mer- 
chant trade for the company’s prod- 
ucts. 


THE CAN’T FREEZIT CHEMICAL 
ComP iNny, 509 Wilson avenue, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has recently been formed 
for the purpose of manufacturing a 
non-freezing liquid for motor car 
radiators. W. T. Pierson is manager 
of the company, which is contem- 
plating removing its plant to New 
York City in the near future. 


“Keyring” Pocket Screw 
Driver 


Hess & Son, 1031-33 Chestnut 
street, Philadelphia, Pa., have recently 
placed upon the market the “Keyring”’ 
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The “Keyring” screw driver 


pocket screw driver, which retails at 
10 cents. This screw driver is no 
larger than a quarter of a dollar and 
it can be carried on a keyring or in 
the vest pocket. It fits any size screv. 

The company states that this circu- 
lar screw driver will not break or 
bend. It has a tapered rim, which 
enables it to fit any size screw, 
whether round, flat or oval head. 
These screw drivers are supplied on 
an attractive display card, which con- 
tains 12 screw drivers ready for the 
retail merchant. 


“Crescent” Ring Sprinkler 


The Central Brass & Stamping 
Company, Peoria, IIl., manufacturer 
of the “Crescent” fountain sprinkler, 
is offering to the trade a new type of 
sprinkler. The company lays particu- 
lar emphasis on the new forward 
throwing feature of this device: This 
throws all of the water to the front 
and sides, permitting one to sprinkle 
along the edge of a walk without wet- 
ting the walk, and to change his posi- 
tion without shutting off the water 
and without getting wet. The 
sprinkler may be held in the hand for 
sprinkling fiowers. 

The company states that, on account 
of the peculiar arrangement of the 
holes, the sprinkler throws the water 
a long way and sprinkles the ground 
very evenly. The new “Crescent” 
sprinkler is made of heavier brass 
than is commonly used for sprinklers 
of this type, and it is guaranteed to 

















The “Crescent” ring sprinkler, made by 
the Central Brass & Stamping Company 
stand hard wear. It is also claimed 
that the “season cracking” of the 
metal, which is common with wrought 
brass sprinklers, has been overcome 
by a special treatment of the metal, 
and that these sprinklers are war- 
ranted against such a defect. 


Hardware Age 


All stock is highly polished and lac- 
quered, and it will not tarnish if kept 
on display all summer. Each sprin- 
kler is packed in a two-color, illus- 
trated display box, which both shows 
the good features of the sprinkler at 
a glance and helps its sale. 


Berry Brothers’ 1916 
Catalog 
Berry Brothers, Columbus, Ohio, 


have published their 1916 catalog, fea- 
turing their line of nuts, bolts and 
rivets. This catalog is bound with a 
brown cover and it contains 94 pages, 
being well printed and _ illustrated 
throughout. 


Searls “Star” Line 


The Searls Mfg. Company, Newark, 
N. J., has recently brought out a new 
line of bathroom furnishings. The 
company’s line now includes plate 
glass shelves, enameled bath seats, 
enameled frame mirrors, glass and 
nickel towel bars, swing and ring 
towel holders, six patterns of soap 
holders, including the “Kitchen Soap” 
holder, several styles of paper holders 

















One of the combination fixtures in the new 
“Star” line 
and various combination holders, one 
of which is shown in the accompany- 
ing illustration. , 
All of these fixtures are of brass, 
heavily nickel plated. 


Farm Implement News 
Buyers’ Guide 

The Farm Implement News Com- 
pany, Masonic Temple, Chicago, IIl., 
has issued its annual revision of this 
helpful directory, Volume XXV. It is 
a classified directory of manufacturers 
of farm and garden implements, 
wagons, carriages, automobiles, busi- 
ness wagons, cream separators, gaso- 
line engines, windmills, pumps, wire 
fencing and the innumerable accessory 
lines marketed by implement dealers. 
One of the valuable features is the 
considerable number of trade names 
in connection with the goods, which 
enables one to more quickly locate 
definitely the article wanted. 

One of the divisions is a general 
directory of the manufacturers whose 
goods are here classified, arranged 
alphabetically by states and post 
offices, which includes the names of 
jobbers handling the goods described. 
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Seeing is Believing 


Put a Samson ball-bearing 
or a Peck ratchet brace in 
your customer’s hands. 
Don’t say a word. You 
can count on PEXTO 
quality, design and repu- 
tation to make the sale. 


The Peck, Stow & Wilcox Co. 


Mfrs. Mechanics’ Hand Tools, Tinsmiths’ and 
Sheet Metal Workers’ Tools and Machines, 
Builders’ and General Hardware. 






of the 
MAKER 
Southington, Conn. Cleveland, Ohio 


A Pexto Sale Paves the Way 


for a Dozen More 











“Q-G” Ford Shock Absorbers 
Mean Comfort, Economy and Safety 


Unless loaded to capacity, Ford cars must be equipped with shock absorbers, to insure 
any measure of real comfort. 


“O-G” Shock Absorbers make the Ford an easier-riding car, regardless of the num- 
ber of passengers. They protect the moving parts from excessive jolts, prolonging 
their life. And they prevent side sway, with its dangers in direct steering. 

“Q-G” Absorbers have hand adjustment device, and will not squeak or rattle. Ask 
your dealer, or write us direct for your set. 


An Oxygen Decarbonizer Will Make Over Your Motor 


If you want your motor to do its full duty, and your fuel to be 100% 












For 











Rear efficient, your motor must be absolutely free from carbon deposits. 
° The process of oxygen decarbonization has important advan- 
Springs tages over the old scraping method— 
The motor can be cleaned and back in service in half an hour 
$5 —and oxygen is more thorough than the scraping method. 
Per Pai “Oxygas” is best for use in the generator illustrated herewith. 
er ralr Price of instrument complete with 12 pounds of “Oxygas 






only $15. 


Dealers—These are both big sellers, with liberal discounts 
Write for details. 
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Per Set 
of 4 





Oxygen Generator Company, Inc. 


301 RIVER STREET, TROY, N. Y. 
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Wonderful Growth of the Automobile Accessory Industry 


AD some prophet made the state- 
ment in 1905 that the year 1914 
would see about $25,000,000 worth of 
motor car accessories sold to car own- 
ers in the United States, there is little 
doubt but that he would have been 
ridiculed or perhaps passed to the 
lunacy commission for a thorough ex- 
amination. 


Extent of 1915 Business Prophesied 


What would have happened to this 
prognosticator had he said that 1915 
would see more than $45,000,000 
worth of accessories sold to owners, 
is hard to Say. 

At any rate, the figure given for 
the value of car fitments, including 
tires, sold, only to car owners, during 
the past year comes pretty near be- 
ing correct. It is almost impossible 
to arrive at the exact figure because 
of the large number of concerns in- 
volved in supplying more than 1,750,- 
000 car owners, the number registered 
last year. That $45,000,000 worth 
will be sold in 1915 is making the 
estimate conservative. There should 
be more than 2,200,000 cars in opera- 
tion in the United States at the end 
of 1915, and if each owner should buy 
only $20 worth of accessories during 
the whole year the figure will be 
$44,000,000. 

But he will buy more than that 
amount on the average, because he 
certainly needs one or two tires a 
year, thousands will need new horns, 
more will need new spark plugs and 
other parts. And the figures given 
merely represent the amount of money 
spent and to be spent by owners of 
cars. 

Where do these accessories come 
from and how do they get to the 
ultimate consumer—the car owner? 
These are questions often asked by 
those who support this enormous ac- 
cessory business. As with all man- 
ufactured articles, they have a be- 


ginning and an end, the former the 
factory in which they are made and 
the latter the ultimate consumer. 

In order to do a successful whole- 
sale accessory business a concern must 
have the proper type of buying staff. 
It has become almost general with 
large wholesalers of accessories to 
have an engineer to work in conjunc- 
tion with the regular purchasing 
agent so that the goods handled will 
have a very small percentage of re- 
turns. 


Many Fitments First Tested 


When, for example, a new factory 
brings out a lubricating oil which it 
desires to sell to the wholesaler, the 
latter does not merely ask the price. 
In fact, his first move is to find out 
how the oil compares with others 
already being handled. To do this in- 
telligently tests are conducted. In 
the case of the Gibson Company, 
Indianapolis, Ind., one of the largest 
accessory houses in this country, the 
oil before it is bought is tested in 
three ways. First a chemical analysis 
is made. Samples of the oil are sent 
to various car makers for trial. The 
third test consists of one on the road 
in one of the company’s cars and the 
actions carefully watched. 

In this way it can be determined 
whether or not the oil is worth while 
buying. If it passes, then the price 
is considered. Lubricating oil is not 
the only product which receives a 
thorough test. A new shock absorber 
may not be purchased on its looks or 
price. It may be given a bench test 
in the concern’s laboratory and road 
tested for perhaps two months before 
it is purchased. 


Large Quantities Bought 


The purchasing agent of a whole- 
sale accessory house can bankrupt the 
concern in one season if he buys poor- 
ly. A wholesaler naturally must buy 
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accessories in large quantities, the 
volume depending upon a number of 
factories, mainly, the demand, the 
seasonability, the efficiency of the 
articles, the price, the competition in 
the field, the rate at which new cars 
are being sold, etc. As an example 
of quantity buying, the Gibson Com- 
pany purchased last year about sixty 
carloads of dry cells. This is about 
1,000,000 cells, and in purchasing this 
quantity a number of things had to 
be considered, such as the number of 
cars using dry cells, the frequency 
with which new cells are bought, the 
number of new cars being marketed 
which use dry cells, etc. 

This is but one instance of buying 
in quantities. The same may be said 
of horns, bumpers, spark plugs and 
other fitments. After the accessories 
have been shipped from the spe- 
cialist’s factory or the concern’s own 
factory, a suitable warehouse must 
receive them. It is quite evident that 
a large establishment is necessary. 
In the case of the Gibson Company 
there are two buildings, one a four- 
story warehouse for surplus stock, 
and the other a three-story building 
containing the shipping room and the 
rapidly moving stock, together with 
the main offices. These buildings must 
have on hand all the time about $750,- 
000 worth of stock in order to supply 
the various distributors and jobbers, 
for these also buy in comparatively 
large quantities. 

The large accessory concerns in this 
country develop their business by 
means of road salesmen and advertis- 
ing. The latter may be subdivided 
into newspaper and magazine adver- 
tising and circularizing. A _ repre- 
sentative method of handling men to 
cover the country and keep in touch 
with the various dealers, distributors 
and jobbers, getting new customers, 
etc., is that employed by the Gibson 
Company. This concern has eighteen 
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You can do equally as well with this fa- 
mous line. 
Hand Spartons, - - $4.00 
Electric Motor Spartons, $8.00 
Liberal Discounts _ 
The Highest Quality Signals made 
Unlimited Guarantee 


The big selling season is now on. Get our prop- 
osition for immediate deliveries. 


The Sparks-Withington Company 
Jackson, Mich. 
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salesmen, each one traversing a cer- 
tain portion of the United States. At 
the same time it has foreign repre- 
sentatives. 

Each dealer is carded in order to 
keep track of the business done with 
him. In this system the card tells the 
total amount of business done for the 
past 2 years and also itemizes the 
business done for the present year. 
If the average is low for the present 
period the salesman in that territory 
is notified to get after the dealer. 

While all this is going on business 
is stimulated in another way. Every 
week the concern sends out circulars 
of some sort. In December, a little 
booklet containing winter accessories, 
will be sent out. This will bring to 
the dealer’s mind just what he needs 
for those customers who use their 
cars all the year round. The regular 
weekly circulars may show special 
prices on certain articles, or they may 
illustrate new goods. At the begin- 
ning of the year a large 320-page 
catalog is sent out to all customers. 
Two men are used all the year round 
to get this catalog in shape. 

In order to ascertain just how to 
handle a dealer, the concern has an- 
other carding system. As soon as a 
salesman starts to visit a dealer, that 
dealer is carded whether he is sold or 
not. The first information the com- 
pany receives about a dealar is listed 
on the white blank which tells the 
dealer’s name, rating, etc. This white 
slip is given one of three classifi- 
cations, productive, non-productive or 
prospective. If the customer is sold 
he immediately becomes productive 
and the white slip then is placed in 
front of a yellow card, which is 
marked “Productive” on the index. 
If the chances for selling the man are 


good, he becomes a prospective and the 


white slip is placed in front of a blue 
ecard indexed accordingly. However, 
if the salesman cannot get this man 
interested he is neither prospective 
nor productive, but non-productive and 
the white slip with the information 
concerning the dealer is placed before 
a red card marked “Non-Productive.”’ 
As soon as a slip is filled out and the 
index filed, the salesman is given a 
slip and at the same time the Address- 
ograph company is given a blue slip, 
from which to make an addressing 
plate.. This is used in addressing 
literature to be sent to the dealer, 
should he be in any of the three classi- 
fications named. 

This really forms a small index in 
itself and the whole is filed in a unit 
in a drawer with other such units. 
Checking this file tells the sales man- 
ager immediately all those on the 
mailing list which are productive, 
non-productive or prospective. If the 
dealer should remain prospective or 
non-productive for a while and then 
give an order for goods, a notation is 
made the day he becomes productive. 


The “Double Warning” 
Horns 


The Talking Horn Company, Inc., 
Middletown, N. Y., is manufacturing 
the “Double Warning” horns, two of 
which are shown in the accompanying 
illustration. The company states that 


the “Double Warning” is a new type 
of mechanical warning signal. 

This horn is operated by pulling a 
strap, which is automatically drawn 




















The upper view shows the model No. 5 
“Double Warning” horn; the No. 4 horn 
is shown in the lower view 


into the case upon being released, re- 
peating the first warning with a 
louder effect. With an _ additional 
leather cord attached to the strap, this 
signal can be operated from any part 
of the car. This horn is guaranteed 
not to be affected by changes in the 
weather and it is not affected by the 
vibration of the car. 

The two models of the “Double 
Warning” horns are model No. 4, 
which sells for $6.50 and model No. 5, 
which is listed at $5. 


New “Apco” Specialties 


The Auto Parts Company, Provi- 
dence, R. I., has brought out a num- 
ber of new specialties, five of which 
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Left side, top to bottom—The “Apco” lined 
brake shoe, the *‘Apco” cylinder water con- 
nections and the “‘Apco’” steering column 
brace. Right side, top—The “Apco” steer- 
ing wheel puller; bottom, the ‘“Apco” 
brake rod clevis anti-rattler 
are shown in the accompanying illus- 
tration. These are the “Apco” brake 
rod clevis anti-rattler, the “Apco” 
lined brake shoe, the “Apco” steering 
column brace, the “Apco” cylinder 
water connections and the “Apco” 
steering wheel puller. 

The “Apco” brake rod clevis anti- 
rattler consists of a special hardened 
bolt and nut, fitted with a cotter pin 
and lock nut washers. When the 
brake rods rattle the old clevis is re- 
moved and replaced with this bolt, 
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which is tightened enough to prevent 
rattling. It requires no machine work 
and can be installed by the car owner 
in a half hour. These anti-rattlers 
are furnished complete, including the 
bolt, nut, lock washers and a cotter 
pin. Four of these anti-rattlers are 
required on a Ford car. They are 
priced at 10 cents each. 

The “Apco” lined brake shoes are 
made from malleable iron and they 
will not break. The lining is put on 
in such a way that it can be renewed 
by any motorist at a cost of 25 cents. 
The complete set of two brake shoes, 
with springs, retails for $1. 

The “Apco” steering column brace 
is used to prevent the vibration when 
going over rough roads. _ It also 
strengthens a Ford steering wheel, 
making the steering gear solid. This 
brace can be attached to a car in a 
few minutes with a wrench and a 
screw driver. It is finished in black 
enamel and is furnished complete with 
screws. This support lists at $1. 

The “Apco” cylinder water connec- 
tions are made from malleable iron, 
and the company states that they will 
not break. These connections have 
slots for the bolts instead of round 
holes so that by simply loosening the 
bolts the connections may be removed, 
permitting the removal and replacing 
the connections without lost time or 
inconvenience. These connections re- 
tail at 25 cents each. 

The “Apco” steering wheel puller 
facilitates the removal of the steering 
wheel of a Ford car. These steering 
wheels are hard to remove and the 
company states that the “Apco” de- 
vice will remove a wheel without 
trouble and without marring the 
paint. The steering wheel pullers are 
made from semi-steel and they are 
black-enameled. These pullers sell 
for 50 cents each. 


“Booth Brand” Felt Wash- 
ers and Gaskets 


The Booth Felt Company, Inc., 440- 
450 Nineteenth street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is manufacturing the “Booth 
Brand” felt washers and gaskets for 
Ford cars and other makes of auto- 
mobiles. The Ford line includes uni- 
versal ball cap gaskets, crank case 
and cylinder gaskets, crank case lower 
cover gaskets, cylinder door gasket 
triangles, transmission cover door 
gaskets, transmission cover gaskets, 
transmission cover sloping door 
gaskets, felt strips, felt strip trans- 
mission covers, felt strip crank case 
arm felts, felt washers for use with 
hubs having a 1%-inch boss on the 
flange end, felt washer magneto con- 
tacts, commutator felt rings and con- 
trol bracket felts. 

The company states that these 
washers and gaskets are of the best 
quality and that they are carried in 
stock, ready for prompt shipment. 
When ordered in quantities amounting 
to $5 or over the company will prepay 
charges by mail or express. 


THE PYRENE MFG. COMPANY an- 
nounces the removal of its offices on 
April 3 to the Vanderbilt Concourse 
Building, 52 Vanderbilt avenue, cor- 
ner East Forty-fifth street, New York 
City. 
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Share Profits 
| With Our Dealers 


Largely because Dealers have so _ intelligently 
3 recommended them, the super excellence of Cham- 
‘ pion Spark Plug is universally recognized today. 











In recommending Champions when replace- 
: ments are required, Dealers have wisely followed 
se the judgment of the Ford — Overland — Stude- 
baker—Maxwell—Metz Engineers and the experts 
of over sixty other Factories. 

The experts are so nearly unanimous that over 
eighty per cent. of all American-made automobiles 
are originally equipped with Champions by their 
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; 
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; builders. 

4 The consequence of all this expert recommen- 
4 dation by Engineers and Dealers is tremendous 
: quantity production in our Factory (averaging 
- _ 25,000 plugs per day), resulting in economies 


and greater profits. 





Dealers are entitled to a share of these profits 
which their steadfastness helps to create. 





And in order that their share may be as large 
as possible, we continually tell the world about 
Champion Super Excellence in our advertising in 
the Saturday Evening Post, Literary Digest, Chris- 
tian Herald, Popular Mechanics, the fourteen 
leading agricultural periodicals, etc., ete. 





If our 1915 Profit Sharing Contract is not 
already in your strong box, it is ready for you, 
Mr. Dealer. Ask your Jobber’s Salesman about 
it or write to us about it today. 


Champion Spark Plug Co. 


1704 Upton Ave., Toledo, Ohio 
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The Electric Automatic 
Cigar Lighter 


The Electric Automatic Cigar 
Lighter Company, 556 West Twenty- 
seventh street, New York City, has 
recently placed upon the market an 
electric automatic cigar lighter which 
is shown herewith. The company 
states that with this device a per- 
fect light is always assured and that 
there is no wind strong enough to 
affect it. This light also is always 
ready for use. 

It is neat and compact in appear- 
ance, and it does not require special 
holders to attach, the coil reel, wire 
and burner being all in one. This pre- 
vents the wires from becoming tangled 
by lying loose on the floor of the car 
and avoids the annoyance of packing 
them away in a receptacle. When 
ordering, the voltage of the batteries 
or lighting circuit should be specified. 

To operate this cigar lighter, the 
cord is simply pulled out. The end of 
the lighter instantly glows with suf- 


ficient heat to light a cigar, the cord - 


being of sufficient length to enable the 

















The electric automatic cigar lighter 


occupant to light his cigar without 
changing his position in the car. To 
replace the lighter the cord is re- 
leased, and the cord reel automatically 
re-winds the cord and disconnects the 
current. The cigar lighter can be at- 
tached to the lighting circuit or to the 
batteries direct. These lighters are 
furnished in black, nickel or polished 
brass finish. Special enamel finish in 
colors to match those of the auto- 
mobile trimming may also be had. 


Atlantic Positive Motor 
Lock 


The Atlantic Machine Company, 255 
East Fifteenth street, Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has brought out the Atlantic positive 
motor lock, which is made for use with 
any gasoline or oil engine having an 
ignition system operated with a timer. 
This device utilizes a new principle. 
This motor lock operates by the re- 
moval of one of the essential elements 
of the motor, i. e., the timing element, 
without which a motor cannot be oper- 
ated. 

The Atlantic positive motor lock has 
been devised to meet the demand for 
an effective and simple device for ren- 
dering gasoline and other internal- 
combustion motors inoperative when 
desired. One of the principal features 
of the Atlantic device is that it is easy 
to apply and easy to keep in order. It 
is not complicated and requires no 
special attention. 

This motor lock is mounted on the 
cam shaft or timer shaft of the motor 
in place of the former timer, and con- 








nected up with the wiring as it was be- 
fore. No change is required in the 
wiring or in any part of the ignition 
system. 

The Atlantic positive motor lock, 
complete and ready to apply, is priced 
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Sectional view of the Atlantic positive 
motor lock 











at $10. With an elevated timer brack- 
et permitting of the use of the lock 
with a Ford car this device sells for 
$15. 


The “O.G.” Shock Absorber 
for Fords 


The Oxygen Generator Company, 
301 River street, Troy, N. Y., is man- 
ufacturing the “O. G.” shock ab- 
sorber for Ford cars. The main fea- 
ture of this shock absorber is the ad- 
justing cap which makes it adjustable 
to Ford delivery cars, Ford touring 
cars and Ford runabouts. It has an 
extra large amount of spring action 
and it is double-acting, absorbing not 
only shocks but rebounds also. The 
company states that these shock ab- 
sorbers have been tried out for six 
months before being placed on the 
market. 

The “O. G.” shock absorbers are 
offered at $5 per set of two or $9 per 
set of four. The upper part of the 




















The “O. G.” shock absorber for Fords 


accompanying illustration shows the 
type of shock absorber used on the 
front of the car and the lower portion 
shows the rear absorber. 


THE SILVEX COMPANY, 171 Madison 
avenue, New York City, in line with 
its policy of co-operation with job- 
bers, has arranged to run the New 
York Sporting Goods Company’s name 
on its advertising cards in the New 
York City subway. 
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Milwaukee Auto Specialty 
Company’s New Catalog 


The Milwaukee Auto Specialty Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, Wis., has published 
its 1915 catalog, which illustrates and 
describes the company’s line of auto- 
mobile accessories and supplies. This. 
booklet is well printed and illustrated.. 
It contains 32 pages. 


The “Aiken” Revolving 
Searchlight 


The Farrington Mfg. Company, 23. 
Vale street, Boston, Mass., is manu- 
facturing the “Aiken” revolving 
searchlight, which is clamped on the 
dashboard or the side of the wind- 
shield of a car, and is operated by a 
wrist movement on the knob at the 
end of a 24-inch handle, which also 
controls the light switch. 

By the use of this knob and handle, 
the light can be revolved 360 degrees 
horizontally and the leverage from 
the point of support allows a vertical 
movement of a complete circle, thus 




















The “Aiken” revolving searchlight 


the light may be thrown in any de- 
sired direction. 

The company states that the 
“Aiken” revolving searchlight is con- 
structed of the finest materials, and 
that it is simple and handy in 
operation, giving a powerful light. It 
is easily adjusted to any make of car, 
and it may be operated in connection 
with either a battery or generator. 
These lamps are finished in black 
nickel, with white nickel trimmings. 
They are priced at $10, and they may 
also be used for motor boats. 


Du Pont “Ballistite’” Powder 
Card 


The E. I. Du Pont de Nemours 
Powder Company, Wilmington, Del., is 
sending out in large numbers to job- 
bers and retailers a card featuring 
Du Pont “Ballistite’ smokeless shot- 
gun powder. The face of the card 
shows grains of “Ballistite,” four 
hundred times their actual size. The 
back of the card is devoted to empha- 
sizing the waterproof and other char- 
acteristics of the powder. The Du 
Pont Company sends these cards out 
bearing the merchant’s name. 


Dietz Motor Truck Lamp 
Catalog 


The R. E. Dietz Company, New York 
City, has published its new 1915 cata- 
log, which illustrates and describes the 
company’s line of steel motor truck 
lamps. This catalog, which is bound 
with a purple cover, stamped in gold, 
contains 24 pages. Many of the illus- 
trations are in colors. 




















and so on. 
HARRIS OILS are made from the highest 
grade, strictly pure, Pennsylvania Crude 
Oil. They insure freedom from carbon de- 
posit—clean spark plugs—perfect ignition 
and elimination of motor 
and transmission troubles. 
They are all lubrication— 
no waste. 


$3.50 


Price includes the most com- 
plete repair outfit furnished with 
any make of portable vulcanizer. 


Can’t Burn Tubes or Casings : 
Automatic Heat Control Conraaus wear 


OMAT ICAL 


cde mage REPAIRING INNER TUBE 


DEALERS o “STICKALITE” and “SIX-VOLT” 


are two of the quickest sellers you can 
handle, and when making up your stock order on your 
jobber be sure to include them. Order direct if your job- 
ber can’t furnish—plenty of literature furnished free. 


PREMIER ELECTRIC COMPANY 
4030 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 








‘‘A Little Goes a Long Way 
and Every Drop Counts”’ 
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Write for Our Dealers’ Discounts 


A.W. Harris Oil Co. 


326 S. Water St., Providence, R. I. 
Branch: 143 N>. Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
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EXIT FRICTION 


Friction will ruin your car. 


DIXON’S 
Graphite Grease No. 677 


For Transmissions 
and Differentials 





An Aid to Better 
Hardware Advertising 


E have a book ready to mail 
\ \ you (on receipt of $2.00) that 
is going to put an end to your 
advertising problems. You probably 
don't like to write ads yourself and you 
may not feel justified in hiring someone 
to write them for you. But why worry 
over advértising when 


Hardware Advertising 


By William Borsodi 





reduces friction to a minimum. The selected flake motor 
graphite contained in it graphitizes all bearing surfaces 
to absolute smoothness, preventing metal-to-metal con- 
tact. Booklet No. 40-G free upon request. 


Made in Jersey City, N. J., by the 
JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE COMPANY 


D> Established 1827. Drs 
























Newly reduced list prices and 
trade discounts mean greater 
profits and larger sales on 


Anglo-American 
Flashlights, Batteries and Bulbs 


Ask for Discount Sheet No. 11 






can be obtained so easily ? It’s a collec- 
tion of selling phrases, descriptions, and 
illustrated ads as used by successful ad- 
vertisers. It will be a big help to you, 
and it’s yours for Two Dollars. 








Hardware Age Book Department 


239 West 39th Street New York City 






Anglo-American Co. 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 
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NOTES OF THE RETAIL HARDWARE TRADE 


CLIVE, ALBERTA.—J. H. Cassell, hardware merchant, has 
sold out. 


CLIVE, ALBERTA.—F. E. Allison has started in the hardware 
business. 


DENTZIL, ALBERTA.—A. F. Tucker has opened a hardware 
store. 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA.—McLaren & Sons, dealers in sporting 
goods, have been succeeded by the Alexander Martin Sport- 
ing Goods Company, Ltd. 


RED DEER, ALBERTA.—George Wright, of Taber, Alberta, has 
started a hardware business. 


RED DEER, ALBERTA.—Smith & Gaetz, hardware dealers, 
have sold out to the Day Hardware Company. 


ENDERBY, BRITISH COLUMBIA.—The Fulton Hardware Com- 
pany, Ltd., has taken over the business of the Murrin Hard- 
ware Company. 


REVELSTOKE, BRITISH COLUMBIA.—W. A. Sturdy, formerly 
manager of the Revelstoke Hardware Company, has engaged 
in the hardware business. 


MAKINAK, MANITOBA.—F. Everest has recently started in 
business 


SouRIS, MANITOBA.—A. G. Box, of Belmont, Manitoba, has 
purchased the hardware business of Currie & Mitchell. 


ELFROS, SASKATCHEWAN.—F. M. Vincent, hardware mer- 
chant, has been succeeded by H. G. Sigurdson. 


Hogry, SASKATCHEWAN.—W. W. Rutan has started in busi- 
ness here. 


PATHELOW, SASKATCHEWAN.—A hardware store has been 
opened by Millard Brothers. 


_PATHELOW, SASKATCHEWAN.—Cavanagh & Scammill have 
disposed of their hardware stock. 


STONEY BEACH, SASKATCHEWAN.—Hugh McGillivray 
opened a hardware store here. 


TRIBUNE, SASKATCHEWAN.—The hardware business of H. R. 
Hawbaker has been purchased by Hawbaker & Brown. 


WYNWARD, SASKATCHEWAN.—Harvie & Vause have taken 
over the hardware business of W. T. Harvie. 


NOGALES, ARIzZ.—F. F. Rodriguez has added a line of furni- 
ture to his hardware stock. Catalogs requested on bathroom 
fixtures, builders’ hardware, children’s vehicles, crockery and 
glassware, cutlery, dog collars, furniture department, galvan- 
ized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, harness, heating 
stoves, iron beds, linoleum, lime and cement, lubricating oils, 
mechanics’ tools, oil cloth, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, 
plumbing department, poultry netting, pumps, ranges and 
cook stoves, refrigerators, shelf hardware, tin shop, wagons 
and buggies. 


_ BEATTIE, ARK.—The Beattie Hardware Company has been 
incorporated by S. M. Beattie, G. M. Lewis, J. N. Lewis, E. 

. Wishon, W. N. Dunaway, and others; capital $10,000; to 
deal in the following lines: Automobile accessories, bathroom 
fixtures, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, churns, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog col- 
lars, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, furniture 
department, galvanized and tin sheets, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, heavy hard- 
ware, kitchen housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils 
and varnishes, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pre- 
pared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, 
noun § ; hardware, silverware, sporting goods and washing 
machines. 


IMPERIAL, CAL.—The Imperial Valley Hardware Company; 
whose building and stock were destroyed by fire, will resume 
business immediately, and et catalogs on shelf hard- 
ware, =. goods, tools, furniture, rugs, general hard- 
ware, etc. 


ASTORIA, ILL.—H. O. Hartley has purchased his father’s 
hardware store, and will have his brother, R. E. Hartley, 
associated with him as partner. 


LIBERTYVILLE, ILL.—The firm of Schanck Brothers has been 
incorporated, and will hereafter be known as the Schanck 
Hardware Company. The incorporators are L. H. Schanck, 
R. W. Bulkley and H. F. Segert. Its stock includes automo- 
bile accessories, baseball goods, builders’ hardware, fishing 
tackle, heating stoves, mechanics’ tools, pumps, shelf hard- 
ware, etc. 


F'ALMYRA, ILL.—P. W. Farmer has purchased the hardware 
and furniture business of P. Mahan & Son, and is now in 
possession. His stock consists of automobile accessories, 
baseball goods, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, churns, 
cream separators, cutlery, dog collars, fishing tackle, furni- 
ture department, heating stoves, iron beds, kitchen cabinets, 
housefurnishings, mechanics’ tools, ranges and cook stoves, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware and washing ma- 
chines, on which he requests catalogs. 


RICHMOND, ILL.—The firm of Webb & Randall has been 
dissolved. Frank Foley is the junior member of the new 
firm, having purchased the interest held by James Webb. The 
present owners will do business under the title of Randall & 
Foley. Catalogs requested on automobile accessories. 


has 


JAMESTOWN, IND.—Clark & Son have succeedéd to the im- 
plement business of Clark & Shaw. 


BoongE, Ia.—W. M. Wheelock has sold his hardware store 
to Zeigler Brothers, who have taken possession. Mr. 
Wheelock retains the implement business. The new firm is 
composed of Samuel and G. W. Zeigler, and requests catalogs 
on belting and packing, bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hard- 
ware, building paper, children’s vehicles, churns, cream sep- 
arators, cutlery, dairy supplies, dog collars, dynamite, elec- 
trical household specialties, fishing tackle, furnaces, galvan- 


ized and tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, 
harness, heating stoves, heavy hardware, home barbers’ sup- 
plies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes 
and glass, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pumps, 
ranges and cook stoves, refrigerators, sewing machines, shelf 
a silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing 
machines. 


LeMars, Ia.—The George E. Pew Company, operating 
branch stores at Merrill and Brunsville, Ia., has acquired the 
Brunsville Implement Company. Catalogs requested. 


LIME SPRING, Ia.—The stock of J. J. Williams, comprising 
fishing tackle, sporting goods, mechanics’ tools, etc., has been 
acquired by Roy Vanderbee. 


OSKALOOSA, IA.—The Thomas & Holmes Company, imple- 
ment dealers, has added a complete stock of hardware. 
Among the items carried are bathroom fixtures, belting and 
packing, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, cream separators, cutlery, furnaces, gasoline engines, 
hammocks and tents, harness, heavy farm implements, heavy 
hardware, home barbers’ supplies, lubricating oils, mechanics’ 
tools, oil cloth, plumbing department, poultry supplies, pumps, 
refrigerators, shelf hardware, silverware, wagons and buggies, 
and washing machines. 


BILLINGS, Mont.—The Standard Electric and Supply Com- 
pany’s store has been bought by the Polmar Electric Com- 
pany, Inc., of Lewiston, and the latter concern will move its 
stock from Lewiston to Billings, where it will operate under 
the management of R. R. Polson. Catalogs requested on 
electrical material and fixtures. 


WoLr PoINt, Mont.—The Champlin Implement Company, 
with a branch at Minot, N. D., has opened a store here. 


Bristow, Nes.—Arvid Bostrom has taken over Elmer Bos- 
trom’s interest in the implement business here. 


MADISON, Nes.—The interest of Mr. Harriger in the H. & 
M. Hardware & Furniture Company has been purchased by 
Jacob Henderson. Catalogs requested. 


NorRtTH PLATTE, NeEB.—Derryberry & Forbes, Inc., dealing ir 
bathroom fixtures, buggy whips, children’s vehicles, cutlery 
fishing tackle, kitchen housefurnishings, sporting goods, sil- 
verware, etc., have succeeded the North Platte Hardware 
Company, and have moved all their furniture, hardware, etc., 
from their old location, which will be used exclusively for their 
implement and heavy hardware stock. 


THURSTON, Nes.—John Rihanek has sold his interest in the 
Rihanek Hardware Company to his son James Rihanek. The 
firm will hereafter be known as the Rihanek & Pallas Hard- 
ware Company. 


VALENTINE, NEsB.—J. D. Jackson has disposed of his interest 
in the Red Front Hardware Company to W. S. Jackson. There 
will be no change in the firm name. 


DRAKE, N. D.—The Drake Hardware Company is now car- 
rying a line of implements in addition to its regular stock. 


SENTINEL, N. D.—Englund & Brown, dealing in hardw=re, 
furniture, etc., have dissolved partnership. C. J. England, 
their successor, requests catalogs on small gasoline engines, 
home electric lighting plants and automobile accessories. 


BEAVER, OnHI0.—The Beaver Hardware & Furniture Com- 
pany has increased its capital from $3,000 to $10,000, and re- 
quests catalogs on furniture and wagons. 


XENIA, OHIO.—W. B. McCallister has become identified with 
the Greene County Hardware Company, having purchased the 
interest of Elmer Junk. He has also been made secretary of 
the company. 


BANCROFT, S. D.—M. M. Barnes requests catalogs on automo- 
bile accessories, belting and packing, buggy whips, builders’ 
hardware, building paper, churns, cream separators, cutlery, 
dairy supplies, dynamite, galvanized and tin sheets, gasoline 
engines, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm implements, 
heavy hardware, lubricating oils, paints, oils, varnishes and 
glass, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, shelf hardware, silver- 
ware, tin shop, wagons and buggies and washing machines. 


BRADLEY, S. D.—The hardware store of M. F. Stierwalt has 
changed hands. R. W. Kinyon is the purchaser. 


ELK PoINnt, S. D.—The stock and business of John Cover- 
dale has been taken over by Oscar Sylvester, who requests 
catalogs on implements and automobiles. 


LAKE PRESTON, S. D.—A change has taken place in the 
hardware store of Bangs & Pulis. L. W. Miller is now in 
possession of the stock which comprises automobile acces- 
sories, baseball goods, bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
children’s vehicles, churns, cream separators, cutlery, dairy 
supplies, dog collars, dynamite, electrical household specialties, 
fishing tackle, furnaces, furniture department, galvanized and 
tin sheets, gasoline engines, hammocks and tents, harness, 
heating stoves, kitchen housefurnishings, linoleum, lubricating 
oils, mechanics’ tools, paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumb- 
ing department, poultry supplies, prepared roofing, pumps 
ranges and cook stoves, sewing machines, shelf hardware, 
silverware, sporting goods, tin shop and washing machines. 
Catalogs requested on the above items. 


TULLAHOMA, TENN.—The Marbury-McCoy Hardware Com- 
pany has been incorporated with a capital stock of $4,000, to 
deal in the following: Bathroom fixtures, belting and packing, 
bicycles, buggy whips, builders’ hardware, building paper, 
churns, crockery and glassware, cutlery, dog collars, dyna- 
mite, electrical household specialties, fishing tackle, galvan- 
ized and tin sheets, harness, heating stoves, heavy farm imple- 
ments, heavy hardware, lubricating oils, mechanics’ tools, 
paints, oils, varnishes and glass, plumbing department, poul- 
try supplies, prepared roofing, pumps, ranges and cook stoves, 
shelf hardware, silverware, tin shop and wagons and buggies. 
The incorporators are J. M. Marbury, H. McCoy, Maud McCoy, 
L. D. Marbury and W. W. Richardson. 
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Instead of Wooden Shingles 


Use Ornamental Pressed 





Standing Seam Roofing 
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A roof covered with ORNA- 
MENTAL PRESSED STANDING 
SEAM will last longer than a 
. shingled roof — look better 
seaway and cost less in the long run. 
avs Satkeok ORNAMENTAL PRESSED 
— STANDING SEAM is fireproof, 
and weather-resisting and 
attractive in appearance. 
Easily and quickly applied. 
Galvanized roofs will last 30 
years or more. 







SHOWS CLEATS 
USED AT END LAP 










SHOWS HOW TO 
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SHOWS CLEATS 
USED AT END LAP 
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Double Cress Lock and Sheets Resquared 


STYLE NC. 530 


We lend tools necessary to 
apply any of our roofings. 
They may be returned to 
us when job is completed. 
Express must be. prepaid 
and tools in good condition 
or they will not be accepted. 





233 Inch C ted V Crimp Roofi 
eee See erate is We carry on hand at all times full 


stocks of metal roofing and siding, 
metal ceiling, eaves trough, etc., 
assuring prompt filling of orders. 
Let us show you the advantages 


of ‘“*MILCOR”’ Service. 








Covering Width 24 In. | 





Write for Latest Price List 


Milwaukee Corrugating Company 


Branch at Kansas City, Missouri Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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